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THE news of the death of Emeritus Professor A. 8. Pringle- 
Pattison will be received with grief by his old students and by 
readers of his works in all parts of the world. Full of years 
and honour, “ the most distinguished theologian of Edinburgh 
University—a philosophical theologian’’, as he has been described. 
in a leading journal—has passed away. One of his most distin- 
guished students, Professor H. R. Mackintosh, of New College, 
Edinburgh, writes that we have lost ‘‘ the most venerable and 
beloved figure in our Scottish philosophy of to-day’. Those 
words will evoke an echo from the hearts of all who were privileged 
to sit at the feet of such a wise teacher and esteem him as a 
kindly friend. 

It would be interesting to know whether another instance 
exists in the history of the Scottish Universities like that of 
“the brothers Seth ”’ holding two chairs in the same university 
at the same time, and, as it happened, in the same department 
of study. Andrew Seth was the older, and looked patriarchal 
even in the late forties. His hair and long beard turned grey 
and then white in middle life. He was tall, and bore himself 
with dignity as professor in his class-room and as host in his 
home. His brother James, who had served his apprenticeship 
as professor in the United States before receiving the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in his Alma Mater, was darker in appearance, 
and friendly in manner. He suffered from weakness of eyesight, 
which was a real disability in his work. He pre-deceased his 
elder brother by some years, and was succeeded, by Professor 
A. E. Taylor, of St. Andrews University. 


It was in 1898 that Professor Andrew Seth changed his 
name to Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, on succeeding to the 
Haining Estate near Selkirk, as a family inheritance. In that 
connection a story has been related to me by a graduate of 
Edinburgh who studied under Seth’s predecessor, the late 
Professor Campbell Fraser. When the will concerning the 
Estate of the Haining was under consideration, another claimant 
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took certain steps to challenge the validity of the legacy to the 
Professor. There was no real doubt as to Seth’s position in the 
matter ; but he visited the claimant and bestowed a life-interest 
upon him as an act of grace. That was characteristic of the 
man. Upon the death of the claimant referred to, Seth entered 
into his estate, and, in terms of the will, added the old Border 
family-name of the testator to his own. 

Born in Edinburgh in 1856, Andrew Seth had a brilliant 
course at the High School and University, finishing his studies 
as a graduate with first-class honours in classics and philosophy, 
and the coveted Ferguson Scholarship in Philosophy open to 
graduates of all the Scottish Universities. He studied in several 
of the German Universities. In 1880, on his return from the 
Continent, he was appointed assistant to the Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in Edinburgh, and in 1883, on the nomination 
of Mr. A. J. Balfour, was installed as the first Professor of 
Philosophy in the University College in Cardiff. 

Mr. Balfour wrote of Seth in the following terms: ‘‘ There 
is no man living, so far as I know, in any English-speaking country 
of whom we have better right to anticipate first-rate philosophic 
work in the future.” In 1887. Professor Seth returned to 
Scotland as Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrews. Four years later he succeeded 
his old teacher, Professor Campbell Fraser, in the Chair of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, a post which 
he held with high distinction until his retirement after twenty- 
eight years of service. Since 1919 he has held the title of 
Emeritus-Professor, has maintained his interest in philosophical 
work and has also found much pleasure in living at the Haining 
and attending to the duties of a country laird. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison was the author of several books 
of considerable importance in the recent history of thought. In 
collaboration with his old college friend, Mr. R. B. (afterwards 
Lord) Haldane, he published in 1883 a volume of “ Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism”. Two years later his lectures on 
“Scottish Philosophy ” appeared; and in 1887 he published 
his “ Hegelianism and Personality”, which gave a great con- 
tribution to the later developments of Personal Idealism. 
Other books of his were, “‘ Realism’; ‘‘ Man’s Place in the 
Cosmos”; ‘‘ Two Lectures on Theism”; ‘‘ The Philosophical 
Radicals and Other Essays’; and his Gifford Lectures to the 
University of Aberdeen, 1911-1913, “‘ The Idea of God in the 
Light of Recent Philosophy”, which is universally recognized 
as one of the leading works on theism and the philosophy of 
religion. Later works were ‘Studies in the Philosophy of 
Religion”; the editing of his late brother’s ‘Ethics and 
Religion’; and articles in encyclopedias, works of reference, 
and journals to which he was a voluminous contributor through- 
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out his life. His standpoint in teaching and philosophy was 
well expressed by himself when responding to those leaders of 
the University who presented his portarit on the occasion of 
his retirement. He said that he had sought to teach philosophy 
“not as imposing upon his pupils dogmatic solutions of his own, 
rather teaching them first to appreciate the difficulties and 
complexities of the questions raised, yet suggesting in the end 
that to think the worst of the universe and its Author was not 
necessarily to come nearest the truth, as some people seemed 
to think’’. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison was the leading representative 
of the traditional Scottish School of Commonsense Philosophy, 
associated with the name of Thomas Reid. He was deeply 
versed in German philosophy, but he refused to surrender the 
rights of individuality to “‘ the Absolute ”’ in a pantheistic scheme 
of things. He stood midway between the Idealism of Green 
and the Cairds on the one hand, and the pragmatists and 
humanists on the other. I remember discussing various con- 
temporary philosophers with the late Professor James, and he 
said, “‘I claim Pringle-Pattison as on my side’. 

The impression made upon us by Professor Pringle-Pattison 
at Edinburgh, and, I think, reflected in his books, is that his 
bent was keenly critical; but he developed the constructive 
side as time went on, after clarifying his conceptions by the 
most rigorous examination, and, if deemed necessary, modi- 
fication in the light of other aspects of truth. His contribution 
to positive truth, as related, for instance, to the supreme and 
ultimate problems of God, Freedom and Immortality has been 
correspondingly great and influential. Poetry and art and 
religion were for him lights on reality at least as significant as 
any that the intellect can reveal. In fact, he would give priority 
to ideals over all forms of idealism. He felt the power of Hegel’s 
mighty scheme; but his hold on reality was in the soul, and the 
universe must be interpreted in terms of personality. Professor 
Mackintosh well says of him: “ His chief preoccupation was 
the problem of theism. His mind was preponderantly of a 
religious cast, though without»the least prejudice on the side 
of orthodoxy, and in the last generation no distinguished 
philosophical thinker has given to the idea of God a more pro- 
found or liberalizing interpretation.” 

My own recollections of Professor Pringle-Pattison are 
connected with the old class-room in Edinburgh University, 
his private room, his home at 16 Churchhill, and his letters 
until a year ago. Notwithstanding his gravity and dignity of 
appearance, there was a human revelation of friendliness and 
humour which burst at times like sunshine on a grey day. 
The nobility of his character, the reverence for truth, goodness 
and beauty, the shy, almost childlike manifestation of interest 
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in his students, combined to impress us all with a deep and warm 
love for our patriarchal teacher. As a lecturer he was conver- 
sational in style, with a halting delivery, broken by a frequent 
hesitating cough ; while he handled several loose sheets of notes 
in what seemed to be rather a haphazard manner. But these 
peculiarities were on the surface; in the Advanced class his 
students followed him into the systems of philosophy from 
Descartes to Kant, and were able to realize the force of his 
critical treatment, and the positive truths which emerged in 
the course of the exposition and analysis. 

In his home he was a delightful host, and Mrs. Pringle- 
Pattison was equally happy in entertaining their friends among 
the students. My wife and I cherish the memory of happy 
dinner-parties at 16 Churcbhill. My class-fellows included 
George Freeland Barbour, the distinguished biographer of Dr. 
Alexander Whyte of old “‘ Free St. George’s”, Professor Kenneth 
Edward, now of St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, and other men 
who have done good service in the ministry and education. 
One evening I dined at the home of Professor James Seth, 
which was also the home of the aged mother of the two pro- 
fessors, who were both present. The sterling Christian character 
of the lady reminded me of Burns’s line: 

‘“* From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs.” 


Mrs. Pringle-Pattison was a German lady, the daughter 
of the late Albrecht Stropp. When the War broke out, there 
was no doubt as to the attitude of the family. Writing in 
April, 1916, the Professor referred to war-service :— 


‘““ Who would have thought, in the peaceful days you spent 
in Edinburgh, that such a world-convulsion would fall within 
our lives? My four sons are all serving with the forces. The 
third, who is a regular (1st Cameron Highlanders), had a very 
narrow escape with his life at Loos . . . but after three months 
in Scotland he is now back in France again. My eldest son 
was at Helles (you, I suppose, were at Suvla Bay ?) last summer 
and was one of the many invalided home. But he has thrown 
off the malaria . . . My second son is very busy with R.A.M.C. 
—was in France for eight months. The youngest who is not 
yet 19, went through a training at Sandhurst, and is now a 
second lieutenant in the Gordon Highlanders. So you may 
imagine that our whole thoughts and anxieties are centred in 
the war.” One son made the supreme sacrifice before peace 
was signed. 


Visiting his home in Edinburgh when on war-leave, I had 
the delight of renewing personal associations and chatting about 
philosophical matters, in which I was gratified to receive much 
help from my old Edinburgh teacher. While we were conversing, 
a dashing young man in uniform arrived decorated with the 
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Military Cross. It was one of the sons suddenly granted leave 
in view of his decoration. Such were the vicissitudes of life in 
those days! May I say that I always found the Professor full 
of encouragement to younger minds, notwithstanding the 
majesty of his bearing. 

Just a year ago I received a letter which referred to the 
biography of the pioneer minister of Otago (the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Burns, the son of Gilbert, brother of the poet), a work which 
had engaged my pen for some time, and had just been published. 
He wrote: 


““T am interested in what you tell me of the Rev. T. Burns, 
of whose career I was quite ignorant. Only within the last 
year or so I discovered the grave of his father and mother in a 
tiny churchyard in East Lothian near where Gilbert Burns 
was factor or manager for some estate.” (Grants Braes, for 
Lord and Lady Blantyre.) 

Such are some glimpses of the man who has maintained the 
glories of Edinburgh in the sphere of philosophical theology. 
He was a regular attendant upon the ministry of the Rev. Dr. 
Fisher of Morningside Parish Church (before he went to St. 
Cuthbert’s), and spoke highly of his preaching, suggesting to 
me that I should go to hear him—which I afterwards did. 
In conclusion, I cannot improve upon the testimony of another 
old student to whom I have already referred (Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh): ‘‘ Not only did he fan intelligence; he made 
goodness lovable. In manner he was extremely kindly, and 
even gentle; but behind this gentleness lay all the force of 
tenacious conviction, and for big things he could exhibit a 
passionate resolution. In no life lived in our time hag there 
been witnessed a more complete allegiance to the ideals of the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful; and over all arched the 
sky of the Divine.” 


VALUE. 


By W. R. Boyce Gipson, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Melbourne. 


THE topic of “ Value,” one might almost say, has become 
philosophically fashionable. It has been welcomed as a re- 
freshing and suggestive variant to the old-fashioned “ good’’, so 
redolent of Greek Ethics and the Metaphysics of Plato, and has 
been adopted not only by idealists like Sorley and Taylor, but 
by realists, like G. E. Moore to whose ethical system the notion 
of intrinsic value is fundamental, and by thinkers of a more 
empirical brand, like Ehrenfels and Meinong who have waged 
long and wordy battle with each other concerning the respective 
parts played by emotion and appetite respectively in value- 
experience. In America, Urban’s impressive treatise on 
Valuation gave the topic a certain prestige and Perry’s recent 
volume on the General Theory of Value has concentrated 
attention on Value-problems and lent an additional fillip to 
the appearance of Laird’s “Idea of Value” with its happy, 
breezy style, its genial discursiveness and its informing and 
comprehensive argument. Even in W. D. Ross’s recently 
published work on The Right and the Good, where the notion 
of Goodness reappears with something of its ancient splendour, 
there is complete recognition of the importance of the concept of 
value, that of “intrinsic value’”’ being welcomed as the only 
correct equivalent of the term “ good’. 

Thus to launch forth on “ Value” is to tempt a well- 
traversed and popular highway, and I can justify the present 
venture only as a small contribution, narrowly limited by the 
modesty of its intentions. I wish to concentrate on one or two 
preliminary considerations with which all thinkers on Value are 
faced at the outset of their. enquiry: on the meaning and 
objectivity of Value and on its relation to Fact and Existence ; 
and subsequently to test the viewpoints reached by a critical 
consideration of the views of Professor Laird. I shall start 
with the distinction between value and fact. 

The dominating idea which confronts me when I begin to 
reflect on the value of value is that it compels me to avoid 
abstractions and to think concretely. Value has its stronghold 
in reason, but its emotional significance, to adopt Meinong’s 
expression, is at least as constraining as its rational appeal, and 
our purposive endeavour also runs to meet it—in a word, nothing 
short of our warm-breathing individuality as a whole can 
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adequately exemplify this meaningful term. We must go to 
meet it “ with all our powers’, as Samuel Alexander puts it ; 
and not only with our consciousness but with our life. I would 
not grudge some throe of value to the meanest weed: indeed I. 
do not see how anything organic can justify its existence except 
in terms of value. Value, I take it, is bound up with the most 
primitive conditions of organic Being, with the life and the 
consciousness of every individual living thing. 

And yet this is only half the picture required for the full 
featuring of Value. If life is to be intelligible, it must be 
conceived within the environment from which it draws its 
nourishment and within which it moves and has its being in 
bodily form. So Consciousness has its ‘intentionality ’’— 
as the scholastics have it—it is essentially consciousness of, 
consciousness of its own imperative complement, a world. 
Hence Value, in being a function of our individuality, thereby 
finds its cosmic setting also. If the sources of value are at the 
roots of life and mind, the bearers of value are generously 
distributed throughout the universe, and in objective form. A 
warm fireside, a beautiful sunset, food, shelter, clothing, a mate 
or a friend, “‘ the Universe around us ’’, these are all values for us, 
meeting our needs, dispensing pleasure and joy, objects of interest 
and appreciation which we welcome, like, admire or approve. 
If unfavourable to the fundamental requirements of life and 
mind, the values will be disvalues, the lack of good things or 
the destructive presence of bad things which interest us perforce, 
as we have to avoid them if we can, but are objects of deprecia- 
tion, which we repel, dislike or disapprove. The appeal of a 
value will always be to the individuality, or, on a higher level, 
to the personality of a living being, and its interest in it, its 
approval or disapproval, must express a total individual attitude 
in- all its psycho-physical concreteness, and manifold relations 
to the world around it. 

It is within this dispensation of particularized concreteness 
that we should move when considering the relation of Value to 
fact. Value resides in the particular, as Sorley says. Some 
producer of value ushered it in, and it can be drawn out only 
through the interest. of some other individual being. The 
relation to the existent is thus very intimate. But is this 
relation a constitutive one? Do values in some sense exist ? 
That they have being or reality of some sort, potential as well 
as actual, seems to me to follow from the fact that they are 
always bound up with the individual and the concrete, and play 
an influential part in such concrete individuality. Take the 
value from a fact or situation, and its individuality unmistakably 
shrivels. It is desiccated at once. Take its beauty from carved 
wood and you destroy its individuality forthwith, leaving it a 
mere fragment fit only for fuel. It seems absurd to say here 
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that the existential conditions have not been affected by the 
change. But I would not go any further than this. Value is a 
character or quality, no doubt, but I cannot see that it can claim 
any substantive status. The Idealism which, in the spirit of 
Plato, holds to the existential reality of Ideals does not thereby 
stand committed to the view that values also have ewistential 
reality. Ideal Values are not to be identified with the Ideals 
themselves. This would mean identifying the predicate good 
with the concrete subject, Goodness, and the beautiful similarly 
with the Beauty in which it simply participates. It seems 
safer to connect existence, primarily at any rate, with 
individuality exclusively and to maintain that individuality, 
whether personal, merely vital or inorganically particular, is 
the intrinsic and essential form of all existence. If the super- 
personal exists as angel, god or universe, we still conceive it as 
an individual existent, though no doubt in a novel, and perhaps 
merely analogical form. 

The denial of existential reality to value which is here 
implied does not of course prejudice its reality in some non- 
existential form. It seems to me that once we have connected 
value exclusively with the individual in its full concreteness, 
we are logically bound both to grant its reality and to deny its 
existence. We are further committed to Sorley’s position that 
value out of relation to existence has no meaning and that were 
there no existence there would be no value. 

Admitting then that value has a certain concrete reality, 
we pass on to the central and crucial question concerning the 
objectivity of this real being that value possesses. Our experience 
as individual valuers is profoundly complex, and if we are to 
avoid mental confusion in the discussion of this problem, we 
must distinguish at least three grades or orders of such ex- 
perience, and by considering them in turn and in acertain order, 
seek in this way to assess the reality of value in as comprehensive 
a@ way as possible. 

On the first level of experience (the priority here is logical, 
not psychological), I, an empirical, psychological subject of 
experience, am the centre of a world that is radically subjective. 
The essential consideration here is the satisfying of the wants 
and desires of my bodily self. Such satisfaction is for me the 
dominating value. My pleasure, my happiness, my bodily 
comfort, my ease of mind, my freedom from trouble, anxiety, 
and pain, my individual advantage—that, to me, is value in 
the concrete; it has that emotional significance for me that 
favours my individual interests. Nothing else matters. The 
ground of value here is subjective feeling. If my feeling is 
perverted, if I am despotic and cruel, I will attach value to cruel 
and despotic deeds, a feeling of present satisfaction is my 
criterion, and the verdicts of reason either do not arise or are 
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totally ignored. This is the attitude of pure subjectivity. Its 
essential inadequacy lies in its dependence on mere feeling and 
its consequent failure to distinguish good from evil, truth from 
error, beauty from hideousness: in a word its complete lack of 
objectivity. 

We turn then to a second level of experience, the level at 
which feeling is fortified and transformed by reason, where 
values are connected with their grounds, implicitly (through 
attitude and behaviour) or explicitly (through judgment). 
This is the level at which value is essentially an object of appre- 
ciation. The old subjective factor still figures but is rationally 
transfigured. Now the subject, whether it be the appreciator 
of value or the proximate source of the value itself, is a rational 
subject—not a merely rational subject but a subject in which 
feeling or the power to arouse it is fortified and fructified by 
rational principle. This is the level of normal healthy experience, 
and we proceed to develop the conception of value that is natural 
to it. Let us define value, at this stage, as the object of appre- 
ciation (of appreciative interest shall we say—depreciative, of 
course, if the value is a disvalue), and let us attach to this 
brief generic account of it the differential qualification: “as 
related to the life and experience of individuals’, so that the 
definition runs: “‘ Value’ is the object of appreciation as 
related to the life and experience of individuals.” 

_ We take an illustration or two. Here is a gift. It comes 
from a friend whom I love and respect. It has intrinsic value 
for me; that is, I value it in itself and for its own sake. Itisa 
gift, and in valuing it as a gift, I respect all the implications of 
that gift-relation: I value it as coming from a giver whom I 
respect and love. Cut the gift off from its promixate source, 
the giver, and it ceases to be a gift—hence in valuing it for its 
own sake, I value it in its relation to the love of the giver. The 
value, that which I appreciate, is that in the gift which symbolizes 
and conveys this love. But there is still another differential 
qualification apart from which the concept of value as the object 
of appreciation would lack its full and proper reference to the 
life and experience of living beings: and that is, the reference 
to the subjective reaction in the form of pleasure and happiness 
and self-realization which is the necessary complement or 
correlative of the individual effort which produces, and in a 
sense engenders the value. In presenting the gift my friend 
gives me pleasure and makes me happy precisely because it is 
of the very essence of a love that is at once true and mutual to 
cause that pleasure and engender that happiness. The value 
of the gift as an appreciated object attaches then not only to the 
love of the giver but to the happiness of the receiver, and may 
be identified with that quality of the gift which springs from 
love and blossoms out into happiness. Meanwhile the value 
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retains its essentially objective character. It is that which I 
appreciate, and it is grounded in the objective relationships of 
pure friendliness between rational beings. The value is in no 
sense conferred on the object by the interest, the appreciative 
interest I take init. This interest is not the source of the value. 
The gift may be given by A to B, and I, who am neither the 
one nor the other, may regard it as a valued object, deriving its 
value partly from A’s love and partly from B’s happiness. The 
interest which gives to the object its appreciated character in 
no sense invests the object with value. The investing with 
value comes from the love and happiness of A and B. Hence 
whatever value there may be in Perry’s General Theory of Value 
must surely be qualified by the recognition that the author is 
incorrect when he makes our interest in an object the source of 
the value we attach to that object. The objection is not that 
value is defined as the object of interest—it is this, at any rate 
on the level we are considering, where it figures as the object of 
appreciation—but rather that the subjectivity in question is 
misplaced. Whence does the object of interest draw its value ? 
What is the source of the value? According to Perry it is the 
very interest itself. ‘‘ Interest’’, he says, “is an all-pervasive 
characteristic—the state, act, attitude or disposition of favor 
or disfavor of the motor-affective life.’”’ So conceived, he adds, 
it is ‘the original source and constant feature of all value.” 
“That which is an object of interest is eo ipso invested with 
value, the value being conferred by the interest’, and he echoes 
approvingly Spinoza’s: statement that “‘ we deem a thing to be 
good because we strive for it, wish for it, long for it, or desire 
it”. Thus when we say that anything is valuable, we mean that 
interest is taken in it. Interest is fundamentally constitutive 
of value, and Prall is correct when he says “‘ The being liked or 
disliked of the object is its value.” Value may be defined on 
this view as that special characteristic of an object which consists 
in the fact that interest is taken in it. 


Now our position is not at all that the value of an object 
has its source in our appreciation of it, that our appreciation 
confers value on the object, or invests it with value, that the 
object is valuable because we appreciate it. The value of an 
object lies in its intrinsic relation not to the appreciative interest 
but to the needs of life and experience, so that what is valued 
is not the object as interesting, but the object as able to meet and 
to satisfy, or as having met and satisfied the needs of life. A 
subject 8, is interested, appreciatively interested in an object 
O. O is the gift of S, who loves or respects 8,. O’s value for 
S, depends on this inner relation to the love or respect of S,, 
not in his own appreciative interest. The source of value does 
not lie in §,’s interest but in S,’s love. 
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We should not conclude, however, that the subjective 
activity through which our interest and appreciation works is 
incapable of possessing a value. On the contrary, the apprecia- 
tion itself, in some other context, may become the object of 
appreciation, and so, by definition, a value. Thus Society may 
approve of my attitude of admiration or approval, and consider 
it socially valuable. Are we then to say that Value is 
Subjective? Not on this ground at any rate. The appreciative 
interest has value as the possible object of appreciation, but not 
as a subjective act of valuing. It is quite true that apart from a 
relation potential or actual to the valuing or appreciating function 
values could not be. A value that no one could appreciate 
would not be a value at all. The appreciative interest and 
recognition, though it does not confer the value and is not the 
source of the value, is none the less an imperative condition for 
its enjoyment, and just in so far as the enjoyment is itself a 
value does the appreciating function become intrinsically 
instrumental to it, and in this sense puts on a certain form of 
instrumental value. We move towards a third stage in our 
apprehension of the meaning of value when we press the objective 
eonception already reached, and ask what it is that we appreciate 
as object, and what is the ultimate source of its being, that to 
which it intrinsically belongs. Through such probing as this 
we reach towards a metaphysical grasp of the meaning of value. 

- Now what we appreciate, the object of appreciation will be 
at root something admirable and approvable (or the reverse of 
this) in somebody’s subjective condition, vital or mental, which 
wins our feeling, persuades our reason and excites our impulse. 
The value of an object is now seen to lie in a certain quality of 
being which attaches to the object as a whole, but has its proxi- 
mate source in life itself, in an individual’s action or state of 
being, and its ultimate spring, we believe, in a deeper super- 
personal order which, in Hegelian phrase, is the truth of the 
personal, the true origin of all that makes our human life 
intrinsically worth living. This conception of value as quality, 
a quality of goodness, brings us, it seems to me, closer to its 
reality than the view of it as an object of appreciation. In a 
preliminary way, at any rate, it does tell us what the appreciated 
object is: the good quality, namely, immanent in an individual’s 
action or state of being, thus opening up the further problem of 
its relation to ultimate standards and Ideal origins. When we 
come to connect the values we appreciate with Ideal standards 
and the qualities of our profounder life, we have reached a third 
and final stage in our conception of value, and we need go no 
further in our enquiry. 

It was Meinong's view that value was the quality of an 
object in precisely the same sense as that in which colour or 
shape was a quality. ‘‘ The sky is beautiful’ and “ The sky 
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is blue” are, for him, two co-ordinate variants of one and the 
same type of judgment. Beauty, like blueness, belongs, he 
holds, to the sky objectively. But from the viewpoint we have 
reached this conclusion fails to satisfy us. We are prepared to 
trust Wordsworth here rather than Meinong. The vision of 
beauty, as distinct from that of mere colour, brings into play 
““a gense sublime of something far more deeply interfused ’’, 
and if we care to call such quality of beauty transcendental as 
distinguished from an objective quality like blue, we should, I 
fancy, be moving in the right direction. For it is a quality won 
through participation in something beyond itself. “‘ The 
material thing becomes beautiful’, says Plotinus, “ by partaking 
in the Reason that flows from the Divine.” 

With the objectivity of value is associated an intimate 
relation between Value on the one hand, and Reality, Actuality 
or Fact on the other. The word “fact” is apt to give trouble. 
There is frequently some confusion between fact as an experience- 
able reality, as when we talk of the facts of Nature, and fact as 
a conceptually recorded event or situation, and so liberated 
from time and change and enshrined as @ rule in a “ that” 
clause, as when we say: “it is a fact that Harold was defeated 
at Senlaec’’ or “ that dogs make better friends than cats’’. I 
would suggest distinguishing between these two varieties as 
“primary ” and “secondary”. Any aspect of reality, event, 
situation or what-not, which admits of being positively appre- 
hended as objectively meaningful and of being described as it 
appears to be is a fact, a primary concrete fact. As such it has 
a nature of its own with which it obstinately confronts the 
would-be interpreter. Itis intelligible, if not expressively signi- 
ficant, and it has particular being. In its capacity as being, 
we may refer to it as an object. A particular fact, just in so far. 
as we concentrate on its “ thatness’’, its ‘‘ being ”’, and leave its 
““ whatness ” unconsidered, unspecified, undeveloped, we may 
call an object. Objects may be existential or not. A particular 
thing or an individual person exists, but not so a quality or 
relation, though these certainly have some form of experienceable 
being. A fact is an object then, but it is something more: it 
has meaning, though in its primary and concrete form, the meaning 
is embodied in its determinate orderliness, in its perceptual 
conformity with law and order, and not in terms of concepts or 
in the form of propositions. Secondary facts are facts as 
recorded in conceptual form. As such they will not be ex- 
perienced but understood. They will be ideal constructions. 

A fact, primary or in recorded form, is an object of appre- 
hension, though not necessarily of judgment. We apprehend 
its being, and in a synoptic, total way its meaning also. But 
unless a fact is something more than an apprehended or 
apprehensible object, it remains in a certain sense abstract. It 
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still remains undeveloped by thought and also lacks the quality 
which enables it to be appreciated. It is with the appreciation 
that value comes explicitly into the field. 


_ The conception of values as objective enables us to institute 

between objects, facts and values a close objective bond. The 
particular or individual object, the object we perceive or imagine, 
is that which is the bearer, the immediate bearer, both of meaning 
and of value. We apprehend its ‘‘ thatness”. But the object 
has a certain cognizable nature, it has meaning, it has position, 
duration, attributes, relations which bring it under natural law 
and order. We apprehend this objective meaning in a direct, 
perceptual, intuitive way ; for all thinking developments with 
their abstract conceptions, their analyses and their syntheses 
are something further, with which we are not here concerned ; 
and this immediate apprehension of factual meaning pre- 
supposes a grasp of the object’s being. Logically speaking we 
must grasp it as being in some sense before we can grasp it as 
significant. Let us now carry our thought a step further, and 
bring in the appreciation of the object’s value. Here the 
attitude is just one degree more complex than in the case of the 
apprehension of meaning. The value, that is, presupposes the 
meaning as the meaning presupposes the being. We value only 
what is significant, and what is significant has being. 


In thus associating value intimately with meaning and with 
being we avoid illicit abstraction. We are too apt to associate 
value with feeling, desire and will, with our affections and 
volitions, and meaning with our cognitions. Such a split— 
useful as it may be for purposes of abstract analysis—is psycho- 
logically indefensible. Our instincts, sentiments and volitions 
are unintelligible apart from a cognitive factor. We must at 
all costs preserve the unity of mind. It is only with the full 
unity that we get the full value. To grasp the meaning of things 
through reason is intrinsically valuable to the agent impelled 
by the will to know and the passion for truth. Reason, feeling, 
desire, will, should all co-operate, however diverse the respective 
functions, in the full appreciation of the value of things. 


Value is then the inclusive term. What has value, speaking 
generally, has value (or disvalue) for an individual life as a 
whole in all its ordered psychological complexity, and in respect 
of its meaning and being as well as of its worth. It makes a 
difference to us whether an object is or is not; whether, having 
being, it means this or that, and whether, having both being and 
meaning, it is worth this or that. And what makes a difference 
to us interests us and has value for us. Being, Meaning, Value: 
this is a series in the order of increasing concreteness and in- 
clusiveness. Meaning envelops Being and Value envelops 
both. 
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It may help to illustrate the conceptions of value we have 
adopted, as the object of appreciation, namely, and as the 
good—or bad—quality of an individual’s action or state of 
being in its individual concreteness and ultimately as the 
intrinsic quality of goodness itself, if we turn to the recent 
discussion of the problem by Professor Laird in the volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Idea of Value”’, and consider the significance of 
his conclusions in the light of the positions already laid down. 

Laird adopts as the starting-point for his developments the 
Appreciative Theory, as he calls it, and works his way towards 
a broader basis of Value in an Elective Theory, as formulated 
by himself, and also towards a deeper conception of positive 
excellence as embodied in the Timological Theory, the name 
and main purport of which he borrows from the Austrian 
philosopher, Meinong. 

The Appreciative Theory, as Laird interprets it, tends to 
identify value with the appreciating function. Its supporters 
mostly insist that value means appreciation (Idea of Value, p.306), 
and that where the appreciative attitude is impossible, 7.e., 
where there is no feeling or emotion, no consciousness, there can 
be no value. ‘‘ According to the appreciative view’’, says 
Laird, “‘ our feelings and conscious interests are all that matter 
to us, and nothing can matter to a being that does not feel.” 
It should be noticed that the value here lies with the subjective 
activity, the appreciative interest from which all value emanates, 
and with this interpretation of the theory in his mind Laird very 
naturally takes Perry, the author of “‘ A General Theory of 
Value”’, as its typical representative. ‘“‘ Anything’’, writes 
Laird, entirely in Perry’s spirit, “‘is considered to be valuable 
when it is approved or esteemed ”’ (loc. cit. p. 183). 

Laird is not at all unsympathetic to the claims and purport 
of this view. On the whole he supports it within limits but 
criticizes in the first place its restricted application to conscious 
agents. It is “‘ consciousness-ridden ”’ and calls for a broader 
theory to complete it and serve as its basis, a more generic theory 
of which it is but a specification (p. 320). 

Now Laird is prepared to supply that broader theory, 
calling it the Elective or Natural Election Theory. This 
Elective Theory represents Laird’s own special contribution to 
the discussion of the Value-problem. As contrasted with the 
timological view, the view of value as “ excellence’’, it is not a 
theory of absolute, but of relative values. Natural Election 
he describes (p. 92) as “‘the principle of Non-indifference in 
Nature”. As such it is a form of “ interest ” but only of interest 
in the broader of its two main uses, where it simply carries on its 
etymological meaning, the Latin “ interest’ as an impersonal 
verb, meaning “it makes a difference, it concerns or imports ”’. 
When Miss Rachel Wardle, to take Laird’s own illustration, 
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admits that Mr. Tracy Tupman is “not wholly indifferent ” 
to her, she is concerned with a livelier and specifically emotional 
conception of interest far removed from the mere matter-of- 
factness of the first and more fundamental meaning (p. 93). 
Still, as interest of a sort, Natural Election has a natural affiliation 
with the “ interest’ of Perry’s Appreciation theory, which is 
essentially psychological interest, involving not only awareness 
but liking. And yet it must not be conceived as a mere extension 
of this appreciative view in the still mental direction of the 
unselfconscious and the mental unconscious. Elective affinity 
holds good for matter as truly as for mind. “ Filings’, we 
read, “ are no more indifferent to magnets than hungry men are 
to loaves ” (p. 228). Electivity would seem to be, at its root, a 
purely physical variety of value (p. 228). Laird is very anxious 
to indicate as unambiguously as possible the non-conscious, 
indeed the non-mental character of natural election. Its 
principle may intelligibly be said to be “‘sub-mental, sub- 
conscious, sub-organic, sub-finalistic”’ (p. 101). It underlies 
mind, life and teleology, but is itself none of these things. 
Further it is misconceived if regarded as in its essence the 
promise and the potency of some one of them (p. 95). Neither 
life nor mind nor consciousness is an implication of natural 
election. In particular natural election need not suppose any 
capacity for being desired (p. 122). ‘“‘ There seems no reason”’, 
says Laird, ‘‘ for restricting this doctrine to conscious selves or 
even to living things. On the contrary .. . there are strong grounds 
for believing that natural election is a very general principle 
in nature, far more extensive than either life or consciousness. 
It may lay the foundations of biology or (perhaps) of mind, but 
is not itself confined to life or to consciousness ”’ (p. 302). Thus 
Natural Election presupposes a purely factual view of value. 
There may be ‘an inner connivance and conspiracy’ (to 
use Laird’s own terms) between filings and magnets, but these 
terms, if Laird’s view is adopted, are necessarily metaphorical. 
There is the bare fact of affinity, and this is interpreted on the 
elective theory, as involving a purely physical attitude of non- 
indifference. ‘‘ The elective theory’’, says Laird, “ rests on the 
simple foundation that whatever matters to a thing, or concerns 
it, is a value or disvalue to that thing ; and that whatever does 
not matter to it, is, for it, no value but wholly indifferent.” 
And he adds, “Since everything matters to itself, self- 
maintenance is a value to every existent.” 

The valuing involved in these natural physical relationships 
is referred to by Laird as “ prizing’’, and it is on this aspect that 
he lays the greatest stress. He takes the word from Meinong 
who uses the term “‘ Werthaltung ”’ or “ setting store by’’, and 
regards it as the “fundamental fact of valuation” (p. 197). 
Even with Meinong it is something more fundamental than the 
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judgment of value or indeed the conscious assigning of value. 
But with Laird it has a meaning that takes it out of all relation 
to consciousness, mind and even life. “Just as it is possible, 
and indeed quite frequent’’, he says, “‘ to love without knowing 
that we love, so it is possible to value a thing without admitting 
or recognizing the circumstance.” And do not filings value 
magnets without admitting or recognizing the circumstance 
that they are doing so? May not such active affinity express 
prizing or valuing in its most general form? Laird holds that 
such is indeed the case. “ The elective theory ”’ we read (p. 313) 
‘is based upon, and restricted to, the fact of prizing. In its 
eyes, the action of prizing is the whole circumstance in the case. 
Such actions’, he declares, ‘‘ are not confined to consciousness, 
but widely disseminated in nature; and Evaluation is only 
the recognition of election or prizing and the attempt to formulate 
it with precision.” 

Now we are not to suppose that Laird regards the Elective 
Theory we have just outlined as a sufficient theory of Value. 
He defends it indeed as an indispensable complement to the 
Appreciative view, but is even less insistent on its claims than 
he is on those of the Timological theory which makes excellence, 
the quality of excellence, objective excellence, the central feature 
of value (p. 321). The first reference to this timological theory 
is in the closing lines of the Introduction in which he refers to 
“the threefold division of the subject which (as I think) all 
subsequent investigation should follow’, to ‘“‘ the three strands 
in this thread of Theseus’’, the relative values of natural election, 
the relative values of psychological interest or appreciation, 
and lastly the absolute values of excellence or of rational per- 
fection. The strand of Absolute Valuation is the timological 
contribution to the main thread. The conception is Meinong’s. 
Having identified value centrally with emotional significance 
as its natural and proper meaning and therefore with what is 
distinctively personal and possessive, Meinong extends the 
conception by reference to a non-proprietary sense of value, 
more public and objective—as we would put it—which he terms 
“ timological”, and connects with what, after Kant, he calls 
“ dignity ” or excellence as contrasted with value in its primary, 
natural relative meaning. This timological character, this 
dignity is not absolute worth, if by that is meant worth irrespective 
of any relation to personality. The relation to personality is 
retained as essential to any view either of value or dignity. 
Meinong’s view is simply that “ the greatest goods (i.e., the things 
that are ‘ dignified ’ as well as merely ‘ valuable ’) need not vary 
from person to person, but may have complete objective validity 
in the sense that all such goods ought to be the same for every- 
one.” Thus even the timological view in the setting given it 
by Meinong makes personal valuing essential to value of any 
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and every sort. It is none the less distinctively objective. 
Dignity is a quality attaching to the greatest goods which claims 
and merits: universal recognition. In this sense, and in this 
sense only, it is absolute. It is not relative in the sense of varying 
from person to person or from type to type. On its subjective 
side, as one might almost infer from the universality of. the 
appeal made by dignity or excellence, its valuations are 
essentially rational, an affair of insight. “‘ Timology”, says 
Laird, “ is our insight into values”, but such insight to be concrete 
must be suitably blent with emotional appreciation. ‘‘ There 
is in fact an effective concurrence between our appreciations 
and our insight into values.”’ But the insight into excellence 
is primary for Laird, and the timological view correspondingly 
fundamental. The appreciative view as held by Perry for 
instance is regarded by Laird as too subjective and too closely 
bound up with a purely affective attitude to be able to stand by 
itself. It needs the support of the timological view, of its 
emphasis on reason with its universal and objective appeal. 
Such then is Laird’s general position. And in passing to a 
discussion of this position of his, we may take our start from his 
aeceptance of the function of prizing as basic and central for 
the Elective theory which he supports. Not only is prizing— 
for Laird—not necessarily a conscious appreciating, it has no 
logical connection with consciousness whatsoever. An elective 
affinity in its simplest operation is altogether infra-conscious, 
not containing the least vestige of life, mind or purpose. Even 
magnets and filings may show in and through their relative 
and non-indifferent behaviour, a certain selective and quasi-. 
preferential valuing. It is this extension of the valuing relation 
to things that neither feel nor have the capacity to feel, to things 
that are not even alive and show no purposive effort, to things 
whose activity is wholly regulated along causal lines, in the 
physicist’s sense of the term “ causal,” that seems to me quite 
indefensible, unless magnets and filings are to be credited with 
an inner life that does contain the potency and promise of life, 
mind and teleology and is all this in a rudimentary form. Laird 
is surely quite right in insisting that the Appreciation-theory, 
as he conceives it, is not broad enough, but he does not press 
his criticism in the right direction. “‘ Appreciation’’ may 
logically be made to cover any inner attitude of awareness, 
however primitive. It is open to the theorist to maintain that 
consciousness is not necessary for awareness, that there is an 
unconscious awareness which is still, as awareness, mental ; 
and again to hold that all life shows this fundamental awareness, 
this hormic quality, to adopt the expression which McDougall 
has blessed and adopted, and that there is therefore a capacity 
for crude feeling and for value-appreciation wherever there is 
the faintest tremor of vitality. 
B 
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This would be justifiable as it would not imply any breach 
of continuity with the inner life, with emotion, conation and 
organic individuality. Laird, however, makes this breach, 
sharply insists on it, and so, in my opinion, renders his defence 
of the elective theory untenable. Life and the inner viewpoint 
appear to me to be the necessary preconditions of all prizing 
and appreciating. The prizing must be prompted from within 
if it is to be a factor in the process of valuation, and self- 
movement is a prerogative of souls, being ruled out of the 
inanimate by the doctrine of inertia. Inert substances like 
magnets and filings cannot prompt their own movements, hence 
their so-called affinities come under causation and physical 
determinism exclusively. Before they can be connected with 
the value-function of prizing they must be promoted from the 
realm of Inorganic Nature to that of Experience in however 
rudimentary a form. This is what Laird fails to see, even in his 
concluding words on the subject when he writes in an open- 
minded spirit: “I suspect that, even if the Elective theory in 
its full range be deemed extravagant, it is arbitrary and improb- 
able to argue that prizing should be confined to psychical 
appreciation.”” For my contention is not that Laird’s elective 
theory has been extended beyond its due limits, but that it is 
unintelligible so long as it does not give life and an inner view- 
point to inorganic matter, and superfluous if it does so, for then 
all that value-theory requires will be an extension of the 
Appreciative view properly understood so as to cover the value- 
experience of everything that has life. This experience need 
not be conscious, focally or marginally, and psychical 
appreciation need not imply consciousness as Laird takes it 
to do, provided it implies some form of inner vital activity that 
is capable of objective value-reference. 

We would suggest then that it is more consonant with the 
true logic of value to extend the Appreciative theory so as to 
cover the valuations of all living beings than to set up a specu- 
lative and most problematic connection between value and 
physical affinity and then lay it down that “in essentials, the 
appreciative view is a special form of the elective” (p. 320). 

Suppose the suggestion adopted. The next step is to see 
that the Appreciative view is itself properly interpreted. Here 
again Laird seems to me, despite all his fair-mindedness, to be 
at fault. He identifies it far too closely with the subjectivist 
viewpoint of Perry. Perry is criticized (p. 305) not for the 
value-conferring function he ascribes to interest, but for his 
insisting so strongly upon the merely conscious and psychical 
character of the interest. Laird is well aware of the significance 
of objective reference in relation to value, of what he himself 
refers to (p. 176) as appreciative reference. He speaks apparently 
with approval of Meinong’s view that “ it is vicious psychologism, 
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not sane psychology, to suppose that value can ever be (or 
mean) the psychological state of approving”’, and that ‘‘ value 
. . . hever ts the state of appreciating, since the very meaning 
of appreciation is to signify, or refer to, something not itself ”’ 
(p. 180). And yet he regards the Prall-Perry theory (with its 
view of interest as the dispenser of value) as simply a “ psycholo- 
gical subdivision”’ of his own elective theory (p. 253). It 
is important, I think, that we should definitely dissociate the 
appreciation Theory, as Laird does not, from the view that by 
interesting ourselves appreciatively in a topic or situation we 
thereby confer value on such topic or situation. If the topic or 
situation has value, it is because it has been rendered valuable 
by personal or at any rate vital activities that are in principle 
wholly distinct from the interest which discovers and exploits 
the value thus independently acquired. If this contention 
be granted, the appreciative theory may be taken to repre- 
sent in essential respects a most important aspect of value- 
theory. First and foremost it emphasizes the point that 
the quality of the object appreciated is not a quality that 
can be apprehended adequately by sense and intellect, i.e., 
perceptually, but a quality of goodness that must be de- 
tected and embraced through emotional insight, no doubt, 
but primarily and ultimately through a sensitivity of the 
whole individuality as such, the specific value-sensitivity. 
An attitude of appreciation (or depreciation) is, in fact, imperative 
if there is to be any consciousness of value. Hence our apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the sky is beautiful is not on a par with the 
mere recognition that it is clear, clouded or blue. Where the 
quality is a value, the recognition must not be merely indicative 
and matter-of-fact, but must presuppose an implicit grasp of the 
distinction between fact and value, and include a capacity to 
detect, feel and appreciate with our whole sensitive individuality 
the presence of value. 

We associate the appreciative viewpoint primarily, then, 
with the recognition of a definite and distinctive value-sense 
ag analytically bound up with the function of appreciation. 
The second main function of the appreciative viewpoint, as I 
conceive it, and subsidiary in importance to the first with its 
stressing of a distinctive sense of value which is not merely 
emotion, appetency or insight but a function of our individuality 
as a whole, is to emphasize the objectivity of value. Value is 
the object of appreciation. We grasp it as a quality to which 
our appreciation refers. Even if the sky’s beauty qualifies the 
sky in a way in which its bluenegss or clearness does not, that 
beauty has none the less unmistakable objectivity. It trans- 
fuses the sky, not us. 

Now Laird whilst endorsing Perry’s subjectivist theory 
under certain limitations and conditions is at the same time a 
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convinced supporter of the objectivity of value. It is the main 
theme of his chapter on ‘‘ Values.”’ in his ‘Study in Realism ”’, 
and he devotes Ch. VII to its discussion in the “ Idea of Value ” 
itself. He realises the difficulty of maintaining the two positions 
simultaneously as we shall presently indicate, but let us first 
note the distinctive meaning which he attaches to objectivity. 
He is clearly influenced by Meinong in his interpretations, and 
his conception of objectivity is two-fold. In one connection 
he outdoes Meinong in his insistence on the point that value 
is a quality in no other sense than colour or scent, and in no sense 
a tertiary quality distinct from the secondaries. ‘ Value”’, he 
writes, ‘is a quality which things may have or may not have, 
and it can be recognized by the mind like any other quality ”’ 
(‘Study in Realism”’, p. 125). Thus “ Nature is infinitely 
beautiful, and she seems to wear her beauty as she wears colour 
or sound ” (p. 129). And again Value or its opposite belongs to 
human actions, character and dispositions “‘in the same sense 
as redness belongs to a cherry’’. But in another connection he 
endorses Meinong’s timological theory of absolute value as 
dignity, excellence, ideal worth, and concludes that such ex- 
cellence is emphatically objective, but in an absolute sense 
which would regard the value as an ideal and universal standard, 
imposing an unchallengeable obligation. 

The failure to distinguish between the objectivity of value 
and the objectivity of secondary qualities like colour illustrates 
Laird’s failure to recognize the distinctive character of value- 
consciousness as such. He admits that “beauty in our 
experience is never appreciated without delight” (‘‘ Study in 
Realism ’”’, p. 134), and that this delight “needs vision and 
insight and understanding”’, blending with these as these in 
turn blend with it. Thus “if beauty is not a predicate of non- 
mental things simpliciter’’, as he admits it may be, ‘“‘it cannot 
hold of anything less than the whole complex thing-that-is- 
felt-with-delight”’. But in all this pertinent analysis there is 
still the failure to recognize that the delight would have no 
axiological significance, no significance beyond the psychological, 
unless it were the vehicle of a value-sense, in itself irreducible 
to psychological terms. 

It is in Laird’s defence of the timological viewpoint that our 
sense of value-objectivity first gets its proper due. Laird is 
prepared to admit that values which are intrinsically excellent 
have an absolute claim upon us, and that in admitting their: 
presence and influence we transcend relativity and therewith 
the appreciative and elective viewpoints also. Relative values 
owe their value, partially at any rate, to their capacity to satisfy 
the varying wants and needs of individuals. To this extent 
and in this sense they are subjective. The genuinely objective 
values owe their value wholly to their own intrinsic excellence, 
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rational and systematic, and this prime objectivity of excellence 
“is the kernel of value-theory where the greater values are 
concerned’’. We appreciate such excellence through a rational 
insight which may be deeply emotional provided the emotions 
do not disturb but rather stimulate the clarity and the 
impartiality of our valuations, and between these objective 
values and the human soul there should be a certain affinity, 
our minds themselves having “a measure of excellence ” 
(p. 317). This is as far as Laird takes us, though he reserves 
a place for Ideals as “‘ the poetry of values ”’ (p. 375). 

It will be seen that the main stress in this analysis of the 
excellent and our appreciation of it falls on the reason, which 
with its timological insight has that measure of excellence which 
affinity with the greater values requires. So Reason, with Plato 
not only knows, but loves and aspires, and such love and 
aspiration has an axiological as well as a psychological character, 
and an appreciative as well as an objective reference. It was a 
dictum of Eudoxus, as quoted by Aristotle, that all things 
aim at the good. This faculty for appreciating value was 
referred by Aristotle to Nous or Mind, as distinct from Psyche 
or Soul. Noetic rationality consists essentially in this capacity 
we have to envisage goodness appreciatively and to regard as in 
some way evil or bad whatever obstructs our effort at grasping 
the good more firmly and realizing it more adequately. Now 
according to Laird there is “‘ a fundamental disparity ’’ between 
the appreciative and the timological theories (p. 321), since the 
former regards value as relative and the latter regards it as 
absolute. He favours the view that “ value’ is an ambiguous 
term which includes both elective or appreciative prizings and 
timological insight (p. 322). On the Perry-Prall interpretation 
of the appreciative view, this suggestion is easily understood. 
On this view value is conferred on the object by the interest 
taken in it, and varies with every variation in the interest. 
Value, on such conditions, must be relative and subjective and 
cannot be identified with objective excellence, rational, 
systematic and absolute. But if we revert to the interpretation 
of the appreciative view which we have adopted, where the 
proximate source of value is the action or passion of individual 
beings, and if we bear in mind that all such beings, in the phrase 
of Eudoxus, seek or aim at the Good, and that the Good in its 
ultimate form is Absolute and Unconditioned, we see that even 
on the appreciative view the ultimate source of value is Absolute 
and Ideal, and that there is therefore no disparity, but complete 
concordance between the requirements of the appreciative 
and the timological theories and their conceptions of value. 
Let me resume here one of my old illustrations. A simple gift, 
but a thing of taste and beauty, carefully thought out in a 
spirit of friendly kindness, is deeply appreciated by the receiver. 
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As the object of appreciation it has value for him, but the source 
of the value lies in the heart and mind of the giver, who is both 
a lover and an artist, and as such has planned and wrought his 
gift. Through his affection and his artistry he has brought into 
play standards of morality and beauty which have for him a 
deeply real significance. Ideals of goodness and loveliness 
have inspired and actuated his behaviour throughout. These 
ideals were not fabricated by him, for even the fabrication would 
presuppose them. It is the faith of Platonic Idealism that these 
Ideals, these ultimate sources of value, are the most real of all 
existences and that their appeal to all that is rational in us is 
the essential inspiration of every personal world. And if we 
are prepared to admit that Ideals have in some form we do not 
clearly understand a profoundly real though superpersonal 
existence, and that with all their transcendence of actual 
experience they are still immanent in our minds and lives, 
ultimate powers and ultimate causes, the sources of all our 
hope in a better and happier dispensation than the present can 
pretend to be, we must realize that the true origin of that which 
we appreciate, of the value of the gift received, lies in the Ideals 
which have alone made the values possible, and of which the 
values are but the projections along the related dimensions of 
life, mind and individuality. 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR.! 


By EmeriTus ProFessor FRANCIS ANDERSON, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Sydney. 


In the Second Book of the prophet Samuel, there is a brief 

account of an episode in the life of King David. David was 
then in an hold, while the Philistines held Bethlehem in garrison. 
And David longed and said, Oh that one would give me drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate. 
And the three mighty men brake through the host of the 
Philistines, and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, and 
took it and brought it to David; nevertheless he would not 
drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. And he said, 
Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this: is not this the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives? therefore 
he would not drink it. These things did these three mighty 
men. 
This is one of the many passages in the Old Testament 
which make it rank with the great literatures of the world. 
Apart from any question as to its historical and religious value, 
the Old Testament is great literature. It has the simplicity of 
great art, unconscious of itself, the simplicity of Homer, in its 
direct appeal to what is permanent and universal in human 
nature. Great literature is also great art. It can bestow 
immortality on the spirits of the great dead, and, as in this 
instance, it can give to a perishable emotion imperishable 
form. 

Once upon a time a small Scots boy, when asked by the 
parish minister why he was always reading the Old Testament, 
replied—“ because it is so full of fechtin’.”’ The old minister, 
who though a peacemaker was not a pacifist, said, ““ Ah weel, 
it’s nane the waur o’ that.” Then, holding up his clenched 
right hand, he asked ‘‘ And what o’ the New Testament, laddie ? 
I have fought a good fight. I have kept the faith.” The 
saints of olden time and the saints of later time, from Saint 
Paul to Saint John Bunyan, in describing the warfare of the 
spirit seem almost to revel in the use of images and analogies 
drawn from the warfare of the flesh. Nor is it to the discredit 
of the popular religion of to-day, that it fortifies the sentimental 
appeal with the militant, in its campaign against the powers of 
evil. ‘‘ The Son of God goes forth to war, Who follows in his 


1An address delivered in the Great Hall of the University of Sydney at 
a Service of Commemoration and Thanksgiving, on Friday, 9th October, 1931. 
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train? ’ Poets too in goodly number have followed the example 
of the saints. 


Who is the happy warrior? .Who is he 
That every man in arms would wish to be? 
. who if called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 


Then there is Heine with his Knights of the Holy Spirit— 


Their dear sword blades flash like lightning, 
And their silken banners wave. 


Thousand knights mail-clad and armed, 
Hath the Holy Ghost enrolled, 
To fulfil his sacred purpose,— 
Made their souls through courage bold. 


Heine himself would be a soldier in that noble order of knight- 
hood, numbered with those who in every age and country have 
not been disobedient to the heavenly vision vouchsafed to them 
of the True, the Beautiful and the Good, who have fought a 
good fight and kept the faith. 


There is a saying, which you may or may not accept, that 
no man has tasted the full flavour of life unless he has known 
these three things, Poverty, Love and War; or, to put it less 
tersely, who has been tried in adversity as by fire, has learned 
to forget self in the rapture of a great devotion, and has looked 
death in the face and not been afraid. Poverty, Love and Death 
are names for experiences which may mean much or may mean 
very little. They may degrade the spirit or they may ennoble 
it. The life of one man may be impoverished, the life of another 
man may be enriched, by experiences which, looked at out- 
wardly, seem one and the same. It is not fate or circumstance 
which decides, for out of the heart are the issues of life and 
death. Circumstance only provides the arena in which the 
spiritual athlete is tested. Circumstances do not decide, but 
only reveal what you have got out of life, and what you will get 
out of life depends on what you bring to life. Whether you 
will prove yourself a soft slack-twisted fellow when you are 
“up against it,” a recreant knight and self-seeker in love, a 
coward knave who stands aside when called upon to make the 
supreme choice, depends on how you, here and now—in statu 
pupillari—are fashioning the weapons of the spirit. Will 
your sword, when the hour of testing comes, prove to be of 
finely tempered steel, or will it break in your hand like a lath, 
painted to look like—what it is not. It will break in your hand, 
if you now, in this place of sheltered irresponsibility, enjoy 
your freedom only to reject all-guidance, having the impudence 
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when you go out into the world, to accept responsibility without 
knowledge, asserting your individuality without having any 
ideals on which to nourish your spirit, except perhaps the ever 
popular one of getting something for nothing, and living on 
your country instead of living for it. 


Let us now praise famous men, including the three mighty 
men who brought to David athirst, water from the well which 
was by the gate of Bethlehem. But for what shall we praise 
them, and others of the same breed and blood? For shining 
courage in an emergency, for valour in the face of death, for 
hardness—endure hardness as a good soldier—for these and 
other manly qualities we praise them. The soldier in his life 
and death has become the symbol of certain virtues, and no 
matter how peace-loving we may become, a man, as Gilbert 
Murray has said, cannot lead a life worthy of a man, unless he 
is prepared to hold life in the spirit of a soldier, as a thing to be 
risked, and if need be, to be sacrificed, in order to preserve 
something better than life. We seek peace, but peace, like 
life itself, has value because of its quality. Are we to rank life 
in itself and in its continued existence, as the highest of all 
values, as something to be preserved at all costs, irrespective 
of its quality? This is the pacifist fallacy. Life certainly 
must be protected and preserved, if for nothing else, because 
of the promise and possibility for the future which even the 
meanest and feeblest life contains. But to regard life in its 
continuance as the highest good, would mean that in the last 
resort honour and justice and freedom might have to be sacrificed 
in order to keep on living. Yet these are among the things 
without which life would have little or no value. 


We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


What is true of life is true also of peace. As mere absence of 
fighting, peace is a negative, colourless ideal. That is not the 
peace we seek. The peace we seek is something positive and 
permanent, the peace which is grounded on justice and freedom 
as the conditions without which peace might mean ignoble 
surrender and abject servitude. The free and honourable man, 
the free and honourable nation will say—Peace at any price, 
aye, if need be, even at the price of war. They will strive to 
avoid war by all honourable means, and if these fail, will strive 
to win the war by all honourable means. The Paris Pact of 
Peace only called upon the Signatory Powers to renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy. Whether war can be 
reconciled with the principles of one’s religion, whatever that 
religion may be, is a question which each man must answer for 
himself. He may, when his country calls, decide to act—or 
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refrain from action according to his conscience, enlightened or 
unenlightened ; but an unenlightened conscience may not be a 
very safe guide. A man must be very sure that he is on God’s 
side before he confidently declares that God is on his side. 
Many soldiers in the Great War were far from feeling sure that 
their fighting could be squared with their religious creed : 
what they felt sure of was that the Germans had to be beaten 
whether it could or not, and no doubt many German soldiers 
solved their difficulties of conscience in a similar way. Lord 
Russell, writing at the end of a long life in which he had seen 
the beginnings and endings of many wars, said that he did not 
know of one that could not have been avoided if taken in time, 
and that is the justification for the existence of the League of 
Nations—to prevent wars by taking them in time, before they 
break out as violent breaches of the peace of nations. 

War, like any other social and human phenomenon, is a 
strange mingling of good and evil. Looking back on the Great 
War with all its evils, its reckless waste of human life, its filth 
and degradation, as well as its hours of noble madness, its long 
tale of heroism and self-sacrifice, in what vain words shall we 
try to justify it? CC. E. Montague, writing from the trenches 
on a Good Friday morning, said ‘“‘ Thousands of men will this 
day die more painfully than on a cross. Our hope is that in 
them as in Christ, a worse world may die into a better, and 
larger life come out of death, and mankind be ennobled by losing 
its noblest men. It is the old mystery of the Cross and of 
Evolution.”’ : 

“They died that life might better be.’’ “‘ All life goes 
dying into life.” Are we to rest there, and be silent, as before 
an unfathomable mystery? Field Marshal Sir William 
Robertson, speaking at the great Disarmament Meeting in the 
Albert Hall, said that war hurts everybody, benefits nobody 
(except profiteers) and settles nothing. The Great War upset 
several thrones and governments, and unsettled nearly everything 
and everyone else. What has it settled? If we have still to 
face the fundamental problems which existed before the war, 
it seems as if we must seek its justification, if such there be, in 
the answer to this question—Has it produced anything higher 
in value, of permanent good to mankind? That something 
higher in value and of enduring good, some of us believe with 
all our heart and soul, is to be found in the League of Nations, 
as containing the hope and the promise of that far-off divine 
event when the reign of justice shall be established among all the 
peoples that on earth do dwell. 

“Nevertheless David would not drink of the water but 
poured it out unto the Lord.” David knew, for he too had gone 
in jeopardy of his life. He was not one of those smug, sleek, 
self-satisfied citizens, taking their ease at the well-furnished 
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table of a material civilization, accepting without thanks and 
without thought what has been bought by the labour and 
sacrifice of others, sweating under the burning sun, and toiling 
in the freezing wind and perishing before their time, that they 
might sit at ease, and prolong their days in the land; having 
forgotten also, if they ever knew, the aspirations and inspirations 
of ingenuous youth before setting forth on the adventure of 
living. But David had known, and had not forgotten. There 
are kings and kings, just as there are servants and servants. 
David with his kingly heart saw into the hearts of his servants. 
He and they were fellow servants, bound together in a common 
loyalty to something higher and greater than themselves. 
Therefore he would not drink of the water, the blood of the 
men who had gone in jeopardy of their lives, but made of it an 
offering and a sacrament, and in so doing made it also their 
memorial for all time. 

And this is the meaning of a memorial, even of a war 
memorial. It is the commemoration not of an act merely, but 
of the spirit in which the act was done, the love and loyalty, 
the sacrifice that was made, but not for self, the blood that was 
spilt for faith, for freedom, for fatherland. You remember 
the epitaph which Simonides wrote for the three hundred 
Spartans who died, keeping the Pass at Thermopylae— 


Go, tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie! 


’Tis but two lines, said Christopher North, and all Greece for 
centuries had them by heart. She forgot them, and Greece 
was living Greece no more. Lest we forget. 

Heroic souls are rarely conscious of the ideals that really 
inspire them in the moment of action. What apparently is 
done “on the spur of the moment’’, sometimes for a reason 
which seems trivial to others whose souls are unaffected, is 
really the outcome of the loyalties of the past, working 
unconsciously in their blood, until the call comes to them to 
play the man. Sometimes the stage is set for the display. 
Sometimes the trumpets sound and the captains and the kings 
look on. But there was no spectacular setting, no trumpets 
sounded when Captain Oates left his tent in the frozen waste, 
and walked into the silence of the night, alone, that his comrades 
might have their chance of life. Heroism will not perish from 
the earth when war, which an English country gentleman 
called the ether day “‘ the finest of all sports’, is seen to be only 
an extensive, expensive and wholly unnecessary blood-letting, 
and a relic of savagery. The blood lust exists only in a small 
minority of men, and those of abnormal temper and training. 
It is not the lust for blood, but the delight in adventure, the 
defiance of danger, the scorn of consequence, the glory of service 
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in a worthy cause, which stirs the blood and sets heroic hearts 
on fire. And these will remain even when the drums of war will 
have ceased to beat. There will still be adventures for the 
adventurous, victories to be won and laurels to be gained, 
abundant opportunities for gallant youth to show of what spirit 
it is made, opportunities on the earth and under the earth, on 
the sea and under the sea, opportunities in the air—lots of 
opportunities in the air. 

David was a king. The motto of all true kings is that of 
our own Prince Edward, ‘“‘I Serve’. Our beloved King is the 
first and greatest of the servants of the people. God save the 
King; in righteousness establish his kingdom! Democracy, 
it is said, can do without kings, now that Demos is king. Demos 
never was king, and Demos never will be king. unless that 
kind of king whose crown is a fool’s-cap. Such a king will have 
many servants having the spirit of the hireling, whose motto is, 
not I Serve, but I Serve Myself. Many of you here, will, sooner 
or later, leave this place to become servants of the people. It 
may well be that some of you, worthy or unworthy, will choose — 
that form of service which goes by the name of politics, one of 
the noblest of vocations or one of the most ignoble of trades. 
It is not likely that in that service you will go in jeopardy of 
your lives. Look to it that you do not go in jeopardy of your 
honour, of your faith, of your freedom, of those ideal values, 
losing which, a man may not save his soul alive. Democracy 
has produced many noble leaders of men who have refused to 
bow the knee to King Demos, and have withstood, on fitting 
occasion, the majority to its face. It has also produced others 
who are ready to follow the multitude into evil or to lead the 
multitude into evil, according to the course which in their 
opinion pays best. It will be yours to choose in the years to 
come, whom or what you will serve, and the spirit in which your 
service will be rendered. 

Yet your choice is being made now, whether you know it 
or not. Your destiny is being determined now, in the slow and 
silent process in which you, now and here, day after day, and 
year after year, learn (or refuse to learn) the lessons of self 
knowledge, self reverence, self control. For only he who has 
become lord of himself, is fit to claim or to exercise lordship 
over others, or to enter into the spirit of Him who took upon 
Himself the form of a servant, and Who, because of that, is 
Lord of us all. 


THE DISPROOF OF DETERMINISM. 


By H. RUHE QUINEY. 


A REACTION has set in against that separation of philosophy 
and science, of which a good deal was once made, and the plea 
for a closer connection between the two is, I imagine, generally 
supported. Despite this, philosophers have paid little attention, 
not only to the pleasant speculations elicited from scientists 
by newspaper reporters, but also to the more serious views, 
proposed by various scientific workers, and supported by a 
wealth of experimental evidence. Philosophers indeed have 
criticized scientific opinion on so-called metaphysical questions, 
not from the point of view of the support given these opinions 
by experimental data, but from the point of view of their 
disagreement with current philosophical views. 

This attitude appears remarkable enough when we consider 
that if the doctrines of the philosophers are to be true in any 
knowable sense, they must at least imply statements about 
particular and examinable facts. The domain of particulars 
is certainly the terminus a quo, the terminus ad quem, of any 
worth-while philosophical doctrine ; it is moreover the peculiar 
domain of science to which subject properly belongs that careful 
examination of particulars, which, together with the scientific 
method, alone gives reliable knowledge of the external world. 
Agreement with this knowledge must be the test of the truth of 
any philosophical doctrine that can be known to be true. De- 
terminism, as I shall show, is true only if a certain statement 
about occurrences is true ; and the truth of this statement may 
be tested, as I have indicated, by a reference to scientific know- 
ledge ; and the purpose of my discussion is just this reference 
to facts. I shall try to describe as simply as possible certain 
features of any scientific investigation; viz., measurement, 
and, what I may call, theory. With a full discussion of these 
I am not concerned, but from my description, certain results, 
generally true, will emerge, and these contradict the proposition 
whose truth is a necessary condition for the truth of deter- 
minism. 

Now determinism has been described by Professor Moore, 
as that doctrine which declares that an assertion can be made 
about what would have been the case, if some thing which was 
in fact the case, had not been something. “ Take’’, says 
Professor Moore, ‘‘a proposition such as ‘I am now standing 
here’. The determinist asserts that if this proposition were 
false, then some other proposition, which was as a matter of 
fact true in the past, would also have been false.” 
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Science deals chiefly with the discovery and investigation 
of sequences ; i.¢., temporal successions of events such that a 
study of the earlier members of a sequence will provide us with 
information about the later members. If every occurrence 
were a member of a sequence, such that every true proposition 
about a member of that sequence were implied by some propo- 
sition or propositions, true of earlier members ; if, in fact, every 
true proposition was implied by some proposition, true at some. 
previous time; then determinism as stated above would 
obviously be true. I must point out explicitly a restriction 
on the type of implication ; it cannot be of the type A implies 
Bor C or D or. ..; 7¢., it cannot be one-many, for in that 
case it would involve a direct contradiction of the enunciation 
of determinism given. Subject to this restriction, the conditions 
for the truth of determinism given above are obviously sufficient : 
that they are necessary, will, I think, be clear enough. 

What I wish to do, therefore, is simply to inquire whether 
all known sequences are of the type described, that is, deter- 
minate. If I can show that this is not the case, that there is 
no reason to believe that every sequence on further examination 
will prove to be determinate, then I shall have disproved this 
doctrine. 

Now we can make two kinds of statements, what I might 
call qualitative and quantitative statements: we say, “ this 
is hot’, or, “‘ the temperature of this is 60° C.” ; “ this is blue”’, 
or, “ the spectrum of the light reflected by this body shows such 
and such lines’’. 

Qualitative statements, and the examination by our unaided 
senses, from which they arise, are subject to serious deficiencies. 
Most people will agree, that “this is hot’’, but when it comes to, 
““is A as hot now as B was an hour ago? ”’ or, “‘ is A hotter than 
B?” then the divergence of opinion, would in general be so great 
that a realiable answer to these questions would be impossible. 
Furthermore, even if the proposition “ A is as hot as B’’, were 
found to be true by a “ qualitative’ examination, i.e., by 
touch, on the part of a number of people, then the application 
of the thermometer would in general show that A is hotter than 
B. Likewise, if “A is blue, the same sort of blue, as B is ” 
were true, by ‘qualitative’? examination, a spectroscopic 
examination would reveal a difference between the two blues. 

The disabilities of qualitative judgments on light and heat 
are obviously common to all such judgments. 

Even if, on examination of a sequence, we found it to be 
determinate as far as qualitative propositions were concerned : 
if, for example, the proposition ‘“‘ this is hot’, true of some 
member of the sequence, were implied by propositions true of 
earlier members: we would not have sufficient evidence for 
determinism ; for there would be no information about the 
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relationships of the propositions we would discover by measure- 
ment, in our statement. 

We must introduce measurement, therefore, for two reasons : 
firstly, to gain more reliable knowledge, on many questions of 
more than merely scientific interest and importance, and 
secondly, to see whether we can discover evidence for 
determinism in the relations of quantitative propositions. 

Now the feature of the operation of measurement which is 
important to my argument, is this: if, given a standard, we 
carry out a set of measurements upon a given body, the results 
we obtain, in general differ among one another. We can often 
diminish the differences between individual results by eliminating 
various factors, extraneous to the process of measurement, 
€.g., we may insulate against heat. By taking such precautions, 
we can usually cause the results we obtain on measurement 
to lie between two numbers, the difference between which is 
very small compared to either number. 

But we cannot do more than this, we can never so arrange 
that at every measurement we get the same number. 

It is often supposed that all discrepancies between the 
individual members of a set of measurements, are due to 
extraneous factors: that, if we removed these, we would get, 
at every measurement, the same number. And it is naturally 
supposed that this number is a special character of the quantity 
measured and the standard used. This belief has no support in 
experience: all that observation allows us to say is, some 
discrepancies are partly due to extraneous factors; and the 
inference, necessary to the truth of the above belief, viz., hence 
all discrepancies are wholly due to extraneous factors, is quite 
invalid. All that measurement allows us to say is, “the re- 
sult of carrying out a number of measurements upon this 
body, with this standard, is the set of numbers 49-8, 50-1...”’. 

I have already said that sequences dealt with in science 
are such that, from information about their earlier members, we 
can obtain information about later members. 

The information we start with will, we know, be in the form 
of the results of various measurements. From these we deduce 
results, which, from a point of view of their practical application, 
can be interpreted only as the results of measurements carried 
out on quantities occurring in later members of the sequence. 
We infer, in short, that the results of measuring certain quantities 
will be certain numbers ; and this inference is in general false. 
What is important from a practical point of view, is the fact 
that the predicted results are approximately equal to the numbers 
obtained by measuring the quantities concerned. 

We can of course infer quite truly, not that such and such 
a set of numbers will be obtained on measuring certain quantities, 
but that the numbers obtained on measuring these quantities 
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will be approximately equal to the predicted numbers: but 
such an inference is clearly one-many, we infer that one of a 
large number of different propositions will be true; and hence 
it cannot be taken to support determinism. 


It can be seen, then, that even if the disabilities of qualitative 
statements, and of qualitative examination, were disregarded, 
nevertheless, the recognition of the existence of quantitative 
statements renders necessary the introduction of measurement, 
in order to see whether these new propositions support deter- 
minism. We can see easily enough that they do not. Deter- 
minism may, however, be held by a sort of faith, as I shall 
show. For the belief that every number has a unique 
measurement, there is no evidence at all; but there has so far 
appeared no evidence against it. If then, it was supposed 
that all quantities did have unique measures, and that there 
were appropriate relations, so that the measure of every quantity 
was deducible from the measures of previously occurring 
quantities, then, as far as scientific evidence was concerned, 
determinism could quite easily be held. The chief interest in 
this view, is first, that it is the only escape from the conclusions 
of the discussion I have given on measurement and theory, 
and secondly, that it proves untenable in the light of recent 
research. 


The rest of my argument, I am afraid, must be rather 
assertive. I cannot here describe properly the new knowledge 
of atomic physics, nor the large amount of experimental work 
which has served to reveal it : I can do little more than describe 
the main conclusions reached. The importance of these to 
any philosophical system can hardly be over-estimated, but 
outside the rather small circle of those engaged in experimental 
work, and scientific “ philosophers ” like Eddington, they have 
been either disregarded, or accepted in rather distorted forms. 


Much of physical science is statistical in outlook. It is 
no exaggeration to say that until quite recently physics was 
entirely so. It is true that quite early in this century, individual 
atoms and electrons had been examined ; but from about 1926, 
the first results of an extensive examination of the nature and 
behaviour of a particle made themselves felt, and their 
importance was recognized. 


In particular, the diffraction of electrons by crystals, 
and by small apertures, as well as the discussion of spectroscopic 
data, afforded convincing evidence as to the wave nature of the 
electron, and hence of matter in general. 


*Dr. Schiller, at a symposium on “ Indeterminism and Indeterminacy ”’ (Phil. Cong. 
Cambridge, July, °31) quoted Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle thus veo viealelel, 
wishing to observe an electron, must first throw a beam of light on it, which makes it travel 
too fast for observation.” (I!) } 
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More generally, it appeared that indeterminism is the rule 
in the sub-atomic world; and that the hypothesis, that all 
differences between the members of a set of measurements made 
upon a given body, are wholly due to extraneous factors, is 
quite false. 

I have already pointed out that in the macroscopic world, 
determinism, if it is true at all, depends on postulates, 
unverifiable by any experimental means known up till, say, 
1920. We see that one of these postulates is false, and hence 
that as far as the results of science are concerned, determinism 
cannot be held at all. 

Now I do not deny that there are any true propositions 
which are uniquely implied by propositions true at some earlier 
time. What I do maintain is that there is a very large and 
important class of propositions, which if true are not in general 
implied by propositions true in the past. And since these 
propositions can be made about most objects of experience, 
whose activities can best be described by them, determinism 
is false. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HEDONISM. 


By RaLpH Pippincton, M.A. 


ANY systematic treatment of the subject matter of 
psychology necessitates some theory of action, that is, some 
general account of the factors determining behaviour apart 
from the specific stimuli of specific responses. Yet psychologists 
for the most part avoid definite statements on this subject, 
vital though it is to a study of mental life. In the following 
paper it is suggested that the most satisfactory theory of action 
which has been propounded is that of psychological hedonism, 
which may be briefly stated as follows: All behaviour ts 
determined by the anticipation of pleasure or pain, the former 
causing appetition and the latter aversion. 


This may be expressed in a different way as follows: All 
mental reactions are aimed at the production of some situation 
other than the one in which the organism finds itself at the 
moment. This situation is always more or less clearly 
anticipated; if it is anticipated as pleasurable, appetition 
results ; if it is anticipated as “‘ painful’, reactions of aversion 
are produced. If, then, it is the anticipation of the situation 
qua pleasurable or “painful”? which determines behaviour, 
we are quite justified, one suggests, in speaking of the 
anticipation of pleasure or pain as determining behaviour. 
It must, however, be remembered that such pleasure or pain 
is always anticipated in relation to a specific situation. 


Before attempting to support this view, it will be necessary 
to clarify certain points which might otherwise give rise to 
misunderstanding: In the first place, the terms pleasure 
and pain are used in the psychological sense, that is, as 
equivalent to “pleasant” and ‘“‘ unpleasant’ experience 
respectively ; much confusion has arisen in criticisms of 
hedonism from the use of the term pain in a more limited sense 
to describe certain forms of bodily sensation. Scientific 
convenience, however, in addition to literary and popular 
usage, justifies the use of the term in the more general sense.! 
Secondly, it must be noted that it is the present anticipation 
of future pleasure or pain which is the determining factor, 


1It may be noted that Herrick’s theory of pain tends to support this view 
Introduction to Neurology, Chapter XVIII). th Ae 
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whereas it is often asserted that hedonism involves the 
determination of one phenomenon by another temporally 
subsequent to it. Upon this distinction we must absolutely 
insist if we are to avoid the quagmire of “ efficient” and 
“‘final’’ causes. 


We have now briefly stated the theory of psychological 
hedonism. The doctrine has fallen into such disrepute of late 
that its advocacy today may occasion some surprise; but the 
criticisms hostile to hedonism are for the most part founded 
upon confusions in terminology largely due to the abuse of the 
theory by the utilitarian economists and by so-called 
““hedonists”’; for example, the dogma that man pursues 
enlightened self-interest has been regarded as expressing the 
hedonistic view; but not all men are “enlightened” and 
the term “ self-interest ’’ is confusing in that it may be used 
in either a psychological or an economic sense; thus the man 
who gives money to charity in order to increase his prestige is, 
from the psychological point of view, following his “‘ self- 
interest’ just as much as the man who amasses a large fortune 
to gratify his pride, but from the point of view of the 
individualistic economist the latter alone is following his 
“ self-interest ”’. 

Again the term “hedonist’”’ has frequently been used 
as synonymous with “sensualist’’, as though pleasures were 
of-one type only, namely, sensual. If these confusions are 
avoided, it will be seen that many of the criticisms of 
psychological hedonism are beside the point. 

In expounding the theory of psychological hedonism 
we are confronted with an initial difficulty : Pleasure and pain 
are ultimate qualities of experience and therefore cannot be 
defined ; but if one admits that experience is a subject for 
scientific study, one must also admit that experience may be 
pleasurable or painful; to those who still adhere to Watsonian 
behaviourism, one may quote the words of Herrick: “No 
abyss of ignorance of what consciousness really is, no futilities 
of introspective analysis, no dialectic, destroy the simple datum 
that I have conscious experience and that this experience is a 
controlling factor in my behaviour.’? It is with the modus 
operandi of this control that we are at present concerned. 


1 Brains of Rats and Men, Chapter XVIII. Later in this chapter there occurs a 
passage which, though concerned to a greater extent with general psychology, is not 
altogether irrelevant to the present discussion. Herrick, in criticizing Lashley’s condemnation 
of certain psychologists for “‘ still precariously bestriding both steeds’ (mental and neural 
phenomena) writes: ‘‘ Riding two horses at once is a practicable enterprise, though requiring 
great skill on the part of both rider and steeds. . . . Lashley’s figure of the circus rider 
is bad. I am not driving the double team. I am the team. Indeed, you may say, if you 
like, that I am a whole drove of horses (or functions)—various physiologic processes, simple 
uananalyzed awarenesses of various sorts, awareness of my body as acting, and awareness 
of myself as experiencing. The numerous attempts to define these processes more precisely 
have bes so far, been very successful. But the statement of their reality is not mysticism. 
It is fact. 
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Having decided to use the terms “ pleasure ” and “ pain ”’ 
without further definition, we may examine their relationship 
to certain other phenomena: In the first place it may be noted 
that pleasure is invariably associated with appetition and 
pain with aversion; this suggests that we have here some 
causal sequence; waiving the possibility of some extraneous 
cause of which they might be joint effects, we must conclude 
that either the psychological phenomena are causes of the 
physical or the physical of the psychical; McDougall has 
shown by a brief but unanswerable argument! that the former 
is the case; he would not, however, admit that this establishes 
the hedonistic position, though the present writer contends that 
it does. 


We may now turn to an examination of the biological 
significance of the above discussion: In the process of 
adaptation of any organism there are certain reactions which 
will tend to perpetuate the life of the individual and its species, 
and certain others which tend in the opposite direction. Now 
we may notice that in the vast majority of cases organisms 
are so adjusted that they seek beneficial and avoid noxious 
situations, and in the case of human beings we know that such 
reactions are associated with pleasure and pain respectively. 
Here again we may follow McDougall in regarding pleasure and 
pain as means of biological adjustment, the former determining 
appetitive behaviour towards beneficial situations and the 
latter avoidance of noxious ones. 


The recognition of the above relationships has been to a 
large extent prevented by certain confusions with which we must 
now deal. Firstly, there is the fact that, for example, appetition 
is frequently followed, not by pleasure but by pain ; this may be 
due to an error in judgment, as when we are disappointed in the 
outcome of a certain course of action, or to one of those in- 
explicable shifts of value which are such an important feature 
of mental life.” 


Another source of confusion lies in the fact that we may 
simultaneously experience pleasure from the satisfaction of one 
tendency and pain from the thwarting of another ; this has been 
denied by some psychologists, but, one suggests, upon very 


*See Physiological Psychology, page 158. In a more recent publication (Ouéline of 
Psychology, page 188) McDougall very justly complains that this argument, which is of vital 
Lon ST ee mental science, has not received the attention which it deserves from 
psychologists. 


*An attempt has been made elsewhere (Australasian Journal of Psychol ana 
Philosophy, Vol. VI, No. 1) to show that these latter constitute the essential netarh of 
rationalization. It may be argued that there is no fundamental difference between the 
results of an error of judgment and a shift of value; to illustrate the distinction we may 
contrast the case of two persons who eat a new kind of food for the first time; one is 
disappointed because the new dish was not so nice as he had expected from the reports of 
other people, and the other because of dyspepsia. 
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inadequate grounds; the multiplicity of man’s receptors alone 
ensures that there shall always be a conflict between impulses 
resulting in partial satisfactions only;! thus if we could take, 
at any moment, a cross section of the stream of consciousness, 
we should probably find pleasurable and painful elements co- 
existing, though their proportions would vary from time to 
time, so that any given state of consciousness would be either 
predominantly pleasurable or painful. 


Avoiding this and similar causes of confusion, we may, 
before dealing with the merits of the hedonistic hypothesis, 
give brief consideration to certain alternative theories and 
the objections which may be brought against them: 2 


In the first place, there is the mechanistic hypothesis ; 
it is not proposed to offer a criticism of this view in the present 
article, the object of which is to demonstrate the manner in 
which certain specific psychic states (pleasures and pains 
or rather the anticipation of pleasures and pains) determine 
overt behaviour. That they do determine it is the working 
hypothesis here adopted, and this article will therefore be of 
no interest to those who still cling to ‘“‘ epiphenomenalism ”’, 
the essential unsoundness of which, by the way, is not avoided 
by abandoning the word and substituting such terms as 
““prepotent reflex’’, “reaction mass’’ and the omnipotent 
“conditioned reflex’. If consciousness is unworthy of 
scientific study why should we hesitate to describe it as an 
“epiphenomenon ”’? ? 


Turning to interactionist theories,4 we may consider first 
the theory which McDougall describes as the “‘ pleasure-pain ”’ 
theory and to which Troland gives the name “ hedonism of the 
present’’. According to this view, behaviour is determined 
by immediately present pleasure and pain ; this theory derives 
a certain apparent plausibility from the fact that many future 


1Cf. Robinson, HB. S.: “A Concept of Compensation and Its Psychological Setting ”’, 
jn the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XVII, No. 4. 


2 For a more detailed exposition, see Troland, The Fundamentals of Human Motivation, 
Chapters IT and III. 


3 On a recent variation of the theory in question, namely, the “ stimulus-response ”’ 
psychology which instead of isolating experience from neural] processes and waiving the former 
prefers to confuse the two, see Thurstone, ‘‘ The Stimulus-Response Fallacy in Psychology ”’, 
in Psych. Rev., Vol. XXX, No. 5. See also his excellent contribution to a symposium on 
“‘ Contributions of Freudism to Psychology ”’, in Psych. Rev., Vol. XX XI, No. 3. 


‘Troland, op. cit., p. 274, claims that hedonism “ cannot imply, and hence does not 
depend for its validity upon, any principle of psycho-physical interactionism”. Now on 
any dualistic view hedonism definitely implies interactionism, but the author in question 
evades this difficulty by advocating psychical monism. He writes (op. cit., p. 500): 
“Consciousness and matter are not in reality two separate systems, but are only conceived 
as such ”’, in which case, presumably, the conception is an erroneous one ; however, Troland 
then proceeds, by an involved argumentum ad ignorantiam, to elaborate a sort of parallelism 
between the two series, in which, one would suppose, one (the psychical) is slightly more 
parallel than the other. 


“ 
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pleasures and pains the anticipation of which, one suggests, 
determine behaviour are in the immediate future and are there- 
fore loosely regarded as “present”. According to the 
“‘pleasure-pain”’ theory, those trains of activity which are 
pleasurable tend to be continued and those which are painful 
tend to be discontinued ; but the very use of the term “ trains 
of activity ’ indicates the weakness of the theory ; this implies 
a certain continuity running through a series of reactions, and 
this continuity can only be explained in terms of the meaning 
of the future state of affairs to be produced by the train of 
activity. Let us consider as a concrete example the case of the 
animal which by a series of trial and error responses lifts the 
catch of a puzzle box in which it is confined and escapes to 
the food which it can see outside the box ; now, if we term the 
trial and error responses connected with the lifting of the catch 
A, A’, A”, A’’, . . . and the escape reactions after the 
raising of the catch B, B’, B”’, B’’, . . . we should have 
to assume that the first series of reactions was pleasurable 
or it would not have been continued ; in this case why should 
it cease upon the opening of the catch? Some “ pleasure-pain ” 
theorists would reply that the successful conclusion of any train 
of activity produces a sort of “ affective equilibrium ”’, that is, 
a state which is neither pleasurable nor painful ; but in this case 
why should B, B’,B”, . . . supervene upon the conclusion 
of A, A’, A”, . . . rather than any other, unless they 
are bound together by their common relationship to the end of 
the train of activity of which they are parts, in the case cited 
the satisfaction of hunger? The whole problem, as Drever 
has shown in his extremely acute analysis of the experience 
associated with instinctive behaviour, is really a very much 
more simple one than is generally supposed:1 If a series 
of experiences are connected with a given train of activity, 
they can only be defined in terms of their conclusion, otherwise 
one could not explain the continuity (of ‘‘ purpose ’’) which 
unites them; Drever does not follow this principle to its 
logical conclusion which is, one suggests, psychological hedonism, 
for what is that part of the affective meaning which attaches 
to the situation unless it be an anticipation of pleasurable or 
painful experience? Whether we regard Drever’s position as 
hedonistic or not, the above arguments should be sufficient 
to refute any theory which divorces present from anticipated 


* Drever, Instinct in Man, page 142. We may quote the following as indicating the 
tendency of Drever’s position to approach that of the hedonist: ‘‘ Where the degree of 
‘psychical integration’ is high the ‘ worthwhileness’ attaches primarily to the result as 
end, spreads to present situation, and action towards present situation, as means, but as 
before, the prosecution of the interest involves the transition to ‘satisfyingness’ with 
progress towards the attainment of the end, or ‘dissatisfyingness’ with failure to make 
progress.” The hedonist would, however, offer this as the form of all action, the process of 
“spreading to present situation’ being secondary to the affective (pleasurable or painful) 
meaning of the end. 
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experience in the determination of action as does the pleasure- 
pain theory. 

We may now turn to the theory which Troland terms 
“ hedonism of the past”; this theory is implicit in Thorndike’s - 
“law of effect’, but its best known exposition is that of 
McDougall. We may therefore consider this first. Conation, 
according to McDougall, is determined directly by cognition ; 
affection is subsequent to striving, being either pleasurable or 
painful according as success has been attained or not; on this 
view pleasure and pain modify, in a way which McDougall 
nowhere clearly explains, future activity, but do not, in the 
first place, play any part in determining behaviour. Thus 
McDougall would give two somewhat different accounts of the 
motivation of an activity performed for the first time and that 
of the same activity when repeated. Now in the first case 
(that of initial activity) it is somewhat difficult to criticize the 
theory, mainly because we have probably no introspective 
knowledge of any such activity; but it should be sufficient 
to show that the theory is inadequate to explain repeated 
action ; therefore we may merely draw attention to the very 
questionable soundness of any theory which hypostatizes 
cognition devoid of concomitant affection,? and turn to the 
question of repeated action. 


In the case of this type of behaviour, according to McDougall, 
pleasure and pain previously experienced produce modifications 
in the activity, though no pleasure or pain is anticipated. 
Now it must be remembered that McDougall absolutely insists 
upon the determination of action by cognition; what, then, 
is the nature of the cognition which determines the type of 
behaviour under consideration and what part do the pleasure 
and pain previously experienced play in it? It appears that 
the only way in which the previous pleasure and pain may 
influence the later cognition and so play a part in determining 
action, is by their relation to the present situation and possible 
future action in relation to it (the situation). Let us consider 
a concrete case: A man eats oysters for the first time and 


1 McDougall (loc. cit.) offers several other criticisms of the pleasure-pain theory; as 
most of these are, in the opinion of the present writer, beside the point, they are not included 
here. Though the pleasure-pain theory has been criticized as being inadequate to explain 
behaviour, many of the facts cited by its supporters are undeniable; thus, for example, 
pleasure does undoubtedly accompany successful striving, but one would suggest that this 
is due to one of the two following causes: (1) The anticipation of future pleasure when there 
is a probability that it will be realized is itself pleasurable. (2) In most behaviour of a 
complex order there is a chain of activities, and, though there may be a final goal, each activity 
may become a goal in itself, though generally deriving its desirability from the final goal, 
more or less clearly apprehended ; in this respect behaviour may be more or less integrated ; 
to consider a concrete case, a swimmer may have a definite ambition to break a world’s 
record, or a more or less definite desire to become a “‘ champion ’’, or he may merely desire 
success in each competition in which he participates ; but in any case each contest in which 
he is successful will give him pleasure, either through its own desirability alone or as a step 
towards further pleasure. 

?On this point see James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. , and also Drever’s 
analysis of meaning from the psychological point of view (Instinct in Man, Appendix I) 
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derives pleasure from the eating; on a later occasion he sees 
oysters for sale in a shop and buys some ; we may consider the 
motivation of his purchase as it would be interpreted on 
McDougall’s theory ; according to this view, the purchase is 
determined directly by cognition, but the conduct is in some 
way modified (in this case in the direction of facilitation) by 
the pleasure previously experienced ; now the only way in which 
this can occur is by the modification of the cognition by the 
earlier pleasure ;1 in what way may this occur if not by an 
anticipation of a repetition of it? The circumstances may be 
totally dissimilar (e.g., the previous eating of oysters may have 
taken place at a friend’s house in a foreign country) and the 
same may be said of the course of action by which it is 
anticipated that the further eating may be attained. The only 
resemblance between the two situations from the cognitive 
point of view is the anticipated eating, and if the previous 
pleasure is to influence the cognition it must do so by virtue of 
its association with this common element. Thus it is essentially 
the anticipation of the pleasurable eating qua pleasurable 
which determines the action of purchase, and thus we are 
driven back to the hedonist position.? 

The inconsistency which McDougall’s “hedonism of the 
past”’ involves is avoided by those exponents of the theory 
who deny the existence of instincts in man; according to this 
interpretation the origin of all activity consists of random 
movements, which if successful are ‘“‘ stamped in” by pleasure, 
or if unsuccessful are prevented from recurring by the pain 
which follows their completion.2 Now, as a full discussion 
of this question would involve the whole problem of instinct, 
we must content ourselves with pointing out that, though 
the theory of “‘random movements ’”’ is more consistent than 
McDougall’s view, it is still open to one very serious objection, 
namely, the question why a perfected chain of movements 
should ever be varied as a result of an alteration in the stimulus- 
situation. 

Having criticized briefly the more important of the 
alternative theories of action, we may elaborate the view which 
has been termed psychological hedonism, and attempt to answer 
certain objections to it. In the first place, it must be emphasized 
that hedonism explains behaviour only in so far as it is determined 


1 Unless one assumes something corresponding to Morton Prince’s “ neurograms ” 
and this, so far as I am aware, McDougall does not do. 


?The above argument represents an attempt to show that McDougall’s opposition 
to psychological hedonism is inconsistent with his own system of psychology ; any psychology 
founded upon purpose (which is not rendered less purposive by calling it horme) must admit 
the nature of purpose, which is essentially the satisfaction of a desire; a brief consideration 
of the facts (e.g., sublimation) brought to light by modern psychopathology (especially that 
of Jung) should be sufficient to convince us that our purpose is essentially to experience 
something rather than to do something. 


* For a discussion of this view, see Pillsbury, ‘‘ What is Native in the So-called 
Instincts? ”’, in the Washburn Commemorative Volume of the Amer. Jour, Psych., 1927. 
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by mental phenomena; if it could be shown that any vital 
activity were determined by physical causes alone without the 
intervention of experience, then the theory would fail to explain 
such an activity. In the opinion of the present writer, mind is 
coterminous with life, and the hedonistic explanation is therefore 
applicable to all behaviour of living matter; but it is possible 
to uphold the hedonistic view on a sort of Cartesian basis, 
making it applicable to the more complex forms of behaviour 
only. However, no one has ever advanced any reason (beyond 
such ex cathedra statements as: ‘“‘ The organism is, of course, 
not aware of the goal ’’? [italics ours] and ‘‘ We may observe 
numberless instances of action, of persistent striving towards 
ends, on the part of lowly animals which cannot be credited 
with the power of anticipating or desiring the pleasure that 
may accrue from success’ *) why all behaviour, down to the 
simplest tropism, should not be accompanied by experience 
similar to our own (i.¢., involving anticipation and recollection) 
though of a much more elementary form. It is a strange feature 
of the application of the principle of evolution to the facts of 
psychology that the comparisons are always drawn wpwards 
and never downwards, always forwards, never backwards; 
attempts are made to explain human experience in terms of 
animal psychology, but the mere notion of assuming that 
animals have experience similar in type to our own is regarded 
as absurd.* Surely the whole trend of modern psychology 
is towards a recognition of a hierarchy of levels of explicitness 
in experience ; some experiences are so clear as to be capable 
of thorough introspective analysis, some are more vague and 
are only recognized at all with difficulty, while some, we may 
well assume, are so evanescent, so primitive, as to be incapable 
of being known directly by introspection. Of the latter kind 
are probably the experiences of animals. 

This brings us to a problem in introspective psychology, 
and its bearing on the theory of hedonism. There can be no 
doubt that in the case of most of our activities we are not 
aware of our anticipation of their pleasurable termination, 
and this fact has to a large extent tended to discredit psycho- 
logical hedonism. But this objection is seen to have little 
cogency if we consider one or two facts which are well established. 


1 Pillsbury: ‘‘ What is Native in the So-called Instincts?”, in the Washburn 
Commemorative Volume of the Amer. Jour. Psych., 1927. 

2 McDougall: Social Psychology, Supplementary Chapter I. 

3 As a matter of fact the view here criticized would, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
lead to the denial of any animal psychology, and would leave us nothing but jejune 
behaviouristic studies which obscure the really simple problems of psychology and leave the 
difficult ones untouched. For, as Carr has pointed out in his criticism of Washburn, the 
assumption of an “‘ animal mind ” rests upon an analogy in behaviour. Now if the analogy 
is a valid one, and the writer believes that it is, the only kind of animal mind which we are 
entitled to speak about is one similar to our own; the moment we start to strip it of its 
essential functions, to infer qualitative differences in experience from quantitative differences 
. in behaviour, we have abandoned the scientific hypothesis, founded upon analogy, in favour 
of a purely speculative one. 
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In the first place, modern psychology, and especially that part 
of it which deals with abnormal mental phenomena, has fully 
demonstrated the fact that whole systems of experience may 
function independently of one another; moreover, this 
phenomenon would appear to be the regular way in which 
dispositions function. The facts and conclusions in regard 
to mental dissociation are too well known to be recapitulated 
here; we may merely draw attention to the fact that they 
answer the objection to hedonism with which we are dealing.' 

In the second place, there is the fact that psychologically 
most behaviour is but poorly integrated with reference to its 
final goal ; even in the case of “‘ ideo-motor ”’ action a momentary 
anticipation of the terminal goal is sufficient to endow the 
steps by which it is to be reached with their necessary values, 
and thus anticipations of more and more immediate goals 
determine behaviour; but in the case of the more instinctive 
forms of behaviour, it is probable that the final goal? is not 
anticipated at all; in this case we should regard such a train 
of activities as a series of functionally independent instinctive 
tendencies, which we can only regard as integrated when 
they are related, in experience, to the final goal. 

To illustrate this let us consider the sex instinct: Now 
this innate disposition does not (indeed cannot) function to the 
full until puberty, though reactions (probably of a reflex order) 
associated with it appear, as Watson has shown, shortly after 
birth. In what, one. may ask, does the sex instinct consist, 
and how may it be analyzed from the hedonistic point of view 2? 
Now the first manifestations of the tendency consist of an 
anticipation of the proximity of members of the opposite sex 
which is regarded for the first time as pleasurable; the 
attainment of this goal, though pleasurable in itself, does not 
satisfy the emotional disposition, which now assumes the form 
of a pleasurable anticipation of physical contact ; such contact 
leads ultimately to the complete satisfaction of the instinct. 
It must, of course, be remembered that in man the whole 
process may be delayed, accelerated, or otherwise modified 
by social influences of one kind and another; but one may 
generally distinguish the three stages described above; these 
rest upon the anticipation of the pleasures of proximity, contact, 
and coition, successively ; this analysis, however, is only 
schematic ; probably each of the stages which we have named 


; 2 See Morton Prince, ‘‘ How Many Selves Have We?”, in Psychologies of 1925; it 
is significant that Hart (Psychology of Insanity) begins his discussion of dissociation with an 
instance from everyday life, namely, playing the piano while attending to something else. 
Much confusion in regard to “ unconscious ”” mental phenomena would be avoided if it were 
once recognized that our tendency to indulge in introspection is only another mental dis- 
position like the rest, not something inherent in the experiences themselves; thus, from 
this point of view, it is no more strange that experiences should exist and not be directly 
known than that ultra-violet rays should exist and not be seen. 


* That is, from the psychological as opposed to the biological point of view. 
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may be subdivided into a number of sub-stages, varying in 
individual cases; but this does not in any way affect the 
argument, the object of which is to prove that, even where the 
final goal (the word “final” being used in a biological sense) 
is not anticipated, activity may still be explained along 
hedonistic lines. 

But our analysis of the sex instinct is still incomplete ; 
our description is applicable to the first completed functioning 
only, since subsequent performances are modified by previous 
experience, and this modification continues for some time; 
in the case of the first few repetitions the whole train of 
activities, with its attendant pleasures, tends to be more or 
less clearly anticipated ; in this way the repeated performance 
of the necessary activities, and thus, indirectly, its biological 
function are assured. But as the train of activities becomes 
habitual the anticipation of the pleasurable attainment of the 
successive goals becomes less and less explicit ;1 thus a stage 
is reached which resembles the initial form of the activity in 
that the successive actions are not considered with reference 
to the final goal but which differs from that form in that the 
anticipation of the final goal may take place at any time, 
especially if any obstacle arises occasioning an immediate 
modification of behaviour in such a way that the goal is attained, 
which might not have been possible on the first occasion. 

~ In conclusion, we may revert to our discussion of the 
possible application of the hedonistic theory to the more 
elementary forms of behaviour. On the view maintained here, 
experience, of an extremely elementary form, is inherent in all 
vital activity, even in the tropisms of unicellular organisms ; 
if this is accepted the problem of consciousness in reflex action 
becomes a less difficult one; the experience is inherent in the 
component cells, not in the reflex arc; only as evolution 
progresses do these experiences merge and give rise to more 
complicated instinctive behaviour.? How this takes place 
remains a problem, but not a more difficult one than the more 
general question of the mutual relationship of physical and 
psychical phenomena. 


1 This process is well known as the means by which “‘ secondarily automatic ” reactions 
are developed. . 

? One may point out that this view is in harmony with the tendency towards integration, 
which, as Herrick points out (Introduction to Neurology, Chapter IT) is a feature of invertebrate 
as well as vertebrate evolution; it is as though the integration had been neural with the 
{nvertebrates and psychical in the case of the more progressive vertebrates. 


THE SCHOOL LEAVING AGE WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE BETTER CO-ORDINATION OF WORK 
AND EDUCATION. 


By C. J. Apcock, Dip.Soc.Sc., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


THE proposed raising of the school leaving age from fourteen 
to fifteen years revives an interesting problem in connection with 
its effects upon remunerative work. One of the advantages 
urged in favour of the proposal has been that it will tend to 
reduce unemployment. That it may do. But the mere 
reduction of the number of effective workers resulting from all 
children spending an extra year at school will certainly not 
produce such a result else we might prolong the school age for 
ten or twenty years and bring unparalleled prosperity. The 
real economic advantages are to be sought rather in the increased 
production which we may expect from the better educated 
generations. Their working lives may be shortened but their 
effective production will most certainly be increased and this 
may be calculated to offset—and more than offset—the loss 
arising from a further year of economic inactivity. 

We must, of course, grant that during the first year or so 
there will be a reduction in unemployment due to the withdrawal 
of so many young people from industry. This will continue 
until the contrary tendency can make itself felt through increased 
production per individual, and if in the meantime new remedial 
measures are taken against unemployment it may well happen 
that this malady will date its elimination from the time of the 
raising of the schoolage. No restriction in the amount of labour 
available will, however, of itself produce this result. Indeed 
such a restriction may be expected in the long run to have the 
contrary effect. 

It would seem then that the immediate effect of raising the 
school leaving age would be such as to benefit the country, and 
that in the long run the permanent loss of a year’s productive 
work per individual would be compensated for by an increased 
rate of production. We can, therefore, assuredly afford to 
raise the school leaving age. 

The theme of this essay is, however, educational and not 
economic, and I propose to direct attention to the psychological 
side of the matter—a side which seems to have been rather 
neglected. When any suggestion of lengthening the educational 
period has been made the objections have been for the most 
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part economic ones, and it has been assumed that the effect 
upon the child itself must be wholly good. It is such an attitude 
that I wish to challenge now. 

In primitive times education was a very practical affair. 
The boys learned to fight and to hunt ; the girls learned to weave 
and to cook. In both cases learning came of doing, and the 
further the learning process had progressed the more effectively 
were the children playing their part in the life of the community. 
There was no divorce between work and education and no boy 
felt a hankering to get away from school and do some practical 
work in the world. 

The progress of civilization has, however, brought with it 
many undesirable cleavages. We have capital divorced from 
labour, labour divorced form education and the prime essentials 
of life tending to become picture shows, race tracks and football 
grounds. 

It is not my business here to discuss the elimination of the 
discords arising from the haphazard co-ordination of these 
loosened factors in life. One alone requires my attention, but 
I would have you realize that it is merely a particular instance 
of a general tendency of ourage. Progress goes from monotonous 
unity to harmonious complexity. We have to beware lest our 
civilization develop complexity without harmony. 

What do we find with regard to education? Two points, 
I think, stand out with striking force. Firstly, we note that the 
period of preparation for life’s work has been startlingly 
lengthened. The higher forms of work require a preparation of 
from fifteen to twenty years and a man will often live a third of 
his life before he becomes a productive unit in the world. Indeed, 
@ man may marry and have children before he begins to earn 
anything. This is prevented in most cases by economic reasons, 
but where it is prevented it does not follow that such prevention 
is desirable. From the psychological point of view we might 
expect quite the contrary. The unnatural restriction of 
instinctive activities is a fertile source of disorder, both mental 
and physical, in our modern world. We should so order our 
lives as to harmonise with instinct wherever possible. The 
harmonious co-operation of all instincts may be regarded as an 
unrealizable ideal, but there is no reason why we should not 
strive for such an ideal. 

Secondly, we note in regard to modern education that it is 
not merely the preparation for the earning of a living. Not all 
studies are of the strictly bread and butter type. Some are 
cultural rather than practical. Education is concerned not 
merely with the earning of a living but with the whole of life. 

We note, then, that education tends to be spread over a 
longer and longer period, while at the same time it tends to 
become more and more a cultural process. In view of these two 
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facts I would suggest that we should prolong it throughout the 
whole of life, but that it should be carried on alongside of 
productive work and not merely considered as a preparation 
for it. 

Let us consider the cultural side first. The cultural aspects 
of education are freely recognised now, but the fact that education 
is regarded as a preparation for life results in work not beginning 
until education ceases, and in education ceasing a8 soon as 
work begins. That means in many cases that the practical 
aspects of the educational process are preserved by the demands 
of the working life, while the more cultural aspects perish for 
the lack of support. 

On the practical side we note corresponding disadvantages 
in the opposite direction. The very prolonging of the 
educational period is likely to set up habits which will demand a 
continuation of the academic life and give a distaste for the 
actual work for which it is meant to be a preparation. Thus the 
lengthened education may defeat its own ends. Such results 
seem deplorable, but there can be no doubt that in a number of 
cases they do arise. I was much amused in hearing the story 
of a farmer who sent his two sons to learn the latest in agriculture 
at one of our well-known colleges. They finished the course all 
right and came back home. “ They told me how to do things’’, 
said the old farmer, “‘ and they dash well expected me to do 
them.” These two boys are now driving motor lorries. Another 
boy of whom I know is engaged in the less remunerative and 
rather more expensive occupation of driving his father’s car 
about. These are not isolated instances. Among farmers, 
at least, there is a general complaint that increased education 
tends to unfit their children for farm work, and the same 
complaint seems to be voiced by other producers. We find 
Henry Ford, for instance, declaring that college graduates are 
of no use to him. 

Precisely how does education unfit the boys for productive 
labour when it is supposed to be making them more efficient 
workers? The answer is, I think, easy to find. It is because 
the education is of an academic nature and leads to the formation 
of academic habits. If we desire our boys and girls to perform 
labour which is not of a purely academic nature we must accustom 
them to this at the appropriate time. Now most of the work of 
the world is not of an academic nature. There are academic 
aspects to it as in farming, where the farmer may be expected 
to keep abreast of modern developments by reading the literature 
dealing with his subject. It is not enough to read, though. 
One must get out and do. This we tend to prevent our boys 
from doing until they are losing the desire for it. 

The point I wish to make in this essay is that, by prolonging 
education through a high school period, not to mention a 
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university course, we are setting up wrong habits in our young 
people, giving them wrong conceptions of life, repressing their 
natural tendencies and making it hard for them to adjust to the 
actual conditions of life as they later find them. 


There is a natural period of infancy which culminates at 
puberty. Then the boy becomes a man and the girl a woman. 
The changes then taking place are vast and deep. There comes 
a new outlook on life. The adolescent becomes imbued with a 
sense of his ownimportance. He has a desire to feel independent. 
He is prepared to take life more seriously. Now is the time, if 
any, to introduce him to steady work and set up these habits of 
industry and thrift which will serve him through the future. 
Nothing can be so demoralizing now as to free him from all 
dependence upon his own activities and prevent him from 
developing a sturdy independence. Now is the time when he 
wants to work. As part of the investigation connected with 
this essay I asked 162 children at what age they had first wished 
to earn money themselves. The average age given was 13-2 
years, which agrees very closely with my previously expressed 
opinion. 

Now it is obvious that we cannot take full advantage of 
this natural waking of the desire to work even with our present 
primary school system. Much less shall we be able to do so 
when the school leaving age is raised to fifteen ; and yet modern 
conditions are such that an education which ceases at fourteen 
cannot be regarded as an adequate equipment for life. Even 
when we have raised the age to fifteen it will still be woefully 
inadequate. Nothing less than a full secondary education can 
be considered sufficient, and it is my opinion that at least a 
little of the higher education should be obtained, too. The 
only satisfactory way to obtain this will be not before the 
working life commences but during the working life. The 
gaining of it at such a time has two advantages to recommend it. 
It is acquired when the need for it is most likely to be felt, and 
it is more likely to lead to permanent cultured tastes since there 
is no definite break in the process as between school days and 
the working life. It is introduced directly into the normal 
activities and it may be expected to have a much more definite 
effect than a previously acquired education. 

Ideas such as these have been in my mind for some time. 
Recently I decided that an interesting light would be thrown on 
the matter by the investigation of children’s attitudes towards 
work and school. I therefore submitted the following questions 
to 162 secondary school pupils : 

(1) Have you ever felt the desire to work so as: 


(a) to provide money for a special occasion ? 
(b) to provide a regular if small income ? 
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(2) If so, when? (Give age at time, nature of occasion(s).) 

(3) What type of work did you desire? 

(4) What has been the effect of your secondary training 
upon your attitude toward work ? 

Has remunerative work seemed more desirable since you 
left the primary school ? 
What type of work appeals to you now? 

(5) Apart from the ultimate benefit which you hope to derive 
from your secondary training do you consider that 
attendance at a secondary school is more desirable than 
remunerative work? Please consider the question apart 
from the sporting activities of school. 

(6) Do you feel that the present amount of time you devote 
to study constitutes a strain upon your health? 

(7) Would you appreciate a plan whereby you could work 
four hours each day to provide yourself with a small 
income and spend three hours at school (no homework) ? 

(8) Describe your general attitude towards work. Do you 
welcome or fear it? Do you hope to find your chief 
pleasures in life arising from your work or from some 
hobby or sport? Do you think modern factory production 
with its routine work (constant repetition of one easy 
action) is preferable to the old style where one man 
completed an article himself? Do you think work can 
be so modified as to add greatly to its pleasurableness ? 


The answers to this questionnaire were tabulated under 
seven heads : 


(1) Have you felt the desire to earn money ? 

(2) Has remunerative work seemed more desirable since you 
left primary school? 

(3) Do you prefer school to work ? 

(4) Is your study a strain on your health ? 

(5) Would you appreciate work combined with school ? 

(6) Do you welcome work ? 

(7) Do you expect to get your chief pleasure out of hobbies 
and sport ? 


The first question I regard as very important. The desire 
to earn is one which we must foster and to which we must give 
adequate outlet. I can remember that as a boy I spent much 
time considering what I might do to bring in a little money and 
I would have been prepared to devote quite an amount of my 
time to any occupation which would have brought in a small 
income. When finally I did obtain an opportunity of earning 
a little money and buying a coveted set of books I felt extremely 
important. The joy of paying for those books with my own 
money was one I shall not soon forget. I would not have any 
boy (or girl) denied a similar experience. The unrelieved 
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artificiality of the school, extending until the early years of 
manhood, cannot but be deadening in its effects. If our children 
feel the desire to work and earn, by all means let us make pro- 
vision for them. 

The question is then: Do children feel such a desire? 
The answer to this inquiry is plain and evident. Out of 162 
children only nine replied in the negative. Of these, one boy 
would prefer work to school, while three others are doing farm 
work at home. The remainder appear to be girls with parents 
in easy circumstances so that they have not felt the lack of 
money, while being of an academic turn of mind they have found 
school work to their taste. Two of these desire literary work 
or teaching. 

It seems fairly evident, then, that the desire to engage in 
remunerative work is practically universal about the fourteenth 
year. The establishment of this fact I consider to be the most 
valuable result of this inquiry. It gives a firm basis to my 
general position. 

Question (4) (2 in the table) was an attempt to gain some 
idea of the effect of the secondary training upon the desire 
to work. The results are somewhat conflicting and not quite 
what I expected. It will be seen that the majority have found 
their desire for work increased. This is particularly the case in 
form V. I should imagine these children are beginning to feel 
the strain of school and rather welcome the idea of work as 
freeing them from the strain of examinations, ete. This is 
borne out by such statements as: “‘I should like to finish this 
year and then start work.” The increased desire for work is 
perhaps rather more an increased desire to leave school. There 
are so many conflicting tendencies here that it is very hard to 
judge of the real state of affairs. All prefer school to work, 
but it is worthy of note that several wish to continue at school 
because of friendships formed, and it is interesting to speculate 
in how many cases the preference for school is based upon 
external factors such as this. They seem to be quite unanimous 
in preferring school to work in spite of their increased desire 
for the latter. There can be no doubt that school has its appeal 
for them. 

The results seem to bring out some rather conflicting facts. 
The majority prefer school to remunerative work and yet have 
found their desire for remunerative work increased. This 
would cause one to think that the desire had not been very 
strong in the primary school, but the conclusion would seem to 
be unjust. Rather, I think, the desire for remunerative work 
has been intensified while at the same time a deeper appreciation 
of the culture offered by the school has been awakened. If 
this be so, my contention that schoolwork and remunerative 
work should be carried on together after puberty receives 
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support. In this way the desire for work could be gratified and 
at the same time the thirst for culture stimulated and deepened. 
There need be no rivalry between the two; they should be 
complementary. Education need never stop. It may with 
advantage be prolonged right throughout life. It should 
increasingly become self-directive; the school class should 
give way to the city study circle and the research group; but 
the more citizens can be retained for such interests and the 
longer, the better for the nation and the common weal. The 
higher types of work—the professions—are increasingly 
explorative, subject to continual modification by new discoveries. 
The successful doctor is one who not merely applies a previously 
learned technique, but one who is always making discoveries 
of his own and applying the latest discoveries made by others. 
Perhaps such an attitude is not called for in bricklayers; at 
least not in their bricklaying capacity. But they are also men 
and citizens, and as such they may contribute to the common 
stock of knowledge thereby benefitting themselves and helping 
the Great Society of which they are a part. Viewed from such 
an angle education is seen to be something even more important 
than it is commonly regarded. 

Again reverting to our table we may note that, although 
the majority of the children find their desire for remunerative 
work to increase while they are at the High School, there is still 
quite a large number of whom the opposite is true. Roughly 
20% of the children questioned were less keen to begin work. 
This in itself is a considerable proportion and might be considered 
as sufficient to justify a change in our educational system which 
would facilitate the early gratification of the tendencies towards 
productive labour. 

Question (6) (fourth line of table), with regard to the effect 
of study upon health, is answered in the negative in almost 
every case. I do not know whether to be surprised or not at 
this result. That secondary school work does constitute a 
strain upon health in many cases I am quite certain from personal 
observation. Possibly it is not always evident to the child. 
Probably a question of this kind would be best submitted to the 
parents. Several parents have complained to me that the 
High School demands too much from their children. The hours 
are sufficiently long in spite of the liberal provision for sport, 
and the customary amount of homework means that most of 
every evening is devoted to study too. One ex-pupil told me 
that she just lived to do her homework. This is an unnatural 
life for the adolescent, and there can be little doubt that half 
the day spent in some manual occupation would benefit the 
health of the children and reduce the strain of so much mental 
work. This, I think, applies especially to girls. The adolescent 
girl seems ill fitted to bear any great strain. Further, she 
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takes her studies more seriously than the average boy and is 
inclined to worry about her success in examinations. The 
reduction of examination work would no doubt help here, but 
much reduction is impossible, so that the introduction of more 
manual work and the spreading of the course over a longer 
period seems to be the only way in which an improvement 
could be effected. In the matter of manual work it is worthy 
of note that the majority of the children involved in this investi- 
gation were taking technical classes. This tends to explain the 
fact that only three felt their work to be a strain. 

The question arises as to what type of labour the adolescent 
is to engage in. Obviously it will be unskilled labour of some 
kind. There is still much unskilled labour to be performed, 
ranging from navvying to the simpler forms of machine tending. 
This type of work is suited to the youth who has not had time to 
acquire technique and skill. But it should not be a blind alley 
occupation. No man of intelligence should be doing unskilled 
work when he has had time to acquire skill. Unskilled work 
should be the monopoly of youth and those who are unable or 
unwilling to do anything else. Weare losing much by employing 
men of brains and ability in routine work. They are there 
because they were forced in from economic motives in the first 
place, and there has been no way out since. Part-time education 
would be their salvation, but they have little time to devote to 
it, or perhaps they have not had its possibilities brought to 
their attention. Compulsory part-time education with the 
time provided from the ordinary working hours would give them 
their opportunity. 

How do the High School children regard the idea of work 
and education as co-ordinate activities? On the whole the 
idea seems to appeal. Of the 162 questioned, 111 were in 
favour. Some of the children are very emphatic in their 
approval. It will be noted that the chief opposition comes 
from the three academic forms, form III domestic and form III 
commercial. The three form VA boys all desire to take up 
farming, and expect to find their chief interest in their work. 
They evidently wish to say good-bye to school work completely, 
although in the meantime they are prepared to grant that school 
is preferable to work (curious the unanimity on this point). 
Probably they are the more prepared to make this concession 
in that they expect to leave at the end of the year. School is 
preferable to work, but school must come to an end, and I am 
afraid they would rather resent the idea of prolonging it beyond 
the usual period. Of course, there is a type of boy who would 
gladly attend school all his life. He is not represented in form 
V though. 

The fact that three of the chief forms opposing the work- 
cum-school idea were academic ones suggests that the academic 
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factor may be playing a réle. A consideration of the form IVA 
boys strengthens this idea. The occupations they choose are 
varied in the extreme, but a strong academic bias is evident. 
This is not quite so true of the IIIA boys. Three out of the 
seven opposing would choose rather to work full time at once. 
I should imagine these boys would be better taking a technical 
course. Probably they will leave school at the end of the year. 


The children who oppose in the commercial and domestic 
forms seemed to be seized with the importance of finishing their 
courses so that they can begin the work of their choice. A 
large number of the domestic form seem to be keen about 
dressmaking. 


On the whole, however, the children rather favour a system 
whereby they could begin work while still at school, and the 
result of the investigation, although disappointing in several 
respects, is to bear out the hypothesis which originated it. 
The investigation itself can be regarded but as introductory. 
Satisfactory results could be obtained only by detailed oral 
questioning of each individual pupil. Such a course was 
not open to me nor was I able to obtain information from 
other schools. The fact that the children concerned were in 
most cases from country districts must be borne in mind through- 
out. The results in certain respects would probably have been 
somewhat different in a city school. 


There is little need for me to elaborate now upon the 
modifications I would propose in our education system, but it 
may be convenient to summarize them under a few heads: 


(1) At about the fourteenth year the school day should be 
reduced to three or four hours so that the child could 
engage in productive work. ' Part of the education now 
given should be directly concerned with the occupation 
to be followed; part should be purely cultural. 

(2) Employers should be encouraged to engage young labour 
for routine work. 

(3) At about the eighteenth year the school work could be 
restricted to about three half-days per week. At twenty- 
one further attendance could be optional. Preparation 
for trades could be regarded as completed at this year. 

(4) A very much stronger feature should be made of adult 
education and study groups. In this connection govern- 
ment subsidies might well be made to learned societies. 


TEACHING STUDENTS TO STUDY. 


By C. R. McRae, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Education, Teachers’ College, Sydney. 


THE EXPERIMENT. 


DURING 1929 and 1930, the writer was in charge of a small 
group of Teachers’ College students engaged in a study of 
Experimental Education. In 1929 the course consisted of 
theoretical and practical work concerning mental and scholastic 
tests. During 1930, and particularly in the first half of the year, 
an attempt was made to present a systematic course, both 
theoretical and practical, on ‘‘ how to study”. The main purpose 
of the work was to discover what practical benefit, if any, was 
to be derived from training these students in the efficient use of 
their minds. It was thought that, if such training has practical 
value, the value should appear in the examination results of 
the students, that is, their final examination results of 1930 
should show an improvement over those of 1929, when they 
were given no instruction in the technique of study. 


THE COURSE OF TRAINING. 

It is not possible in this brief article to give any detailed 
account of the course of training. The outline shown below 
indicates the main topics concerning which we did theoretical 
or practical work, or both. Here and there a few notes have 
been added to assist comprehension. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE. 
I. Physiological factors underlying efficient study. 
(a) The avoidance of fatigue through relaxation, 
recreation and exercise. 
(b) Proper food and sleep habits. 
II. Securing favorable external conditions for study. 
(a) The value of a “ time and place habit ” in study. 
(b) The importance of lighting, noise, and suitability 
and standardization of equipment. 
III. Subjective factors underlying efficient study. 
(a) The necessity of careful planning both of time and 
tasks. 
Note——Learning to study efficiently means essentially the 
acquisition of proper study-habits. Of these habits, those oj 
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planning both time and tasks are quite the most important. 
Obliged to keep a detailed record of their activities for a week, 
these students were amazed to discover how much time they 
were simply frittering away, how many hours were devoted 
neither to productive work nor to any valuable or interesting 
relaxation or recreation. They were equally surprised at the 
effect produced by planning in the direction of minimizing sheer 
waste of time. The following remarks are representative of the 
students’ records. 

“What I consider the most important effect of planning is 
the influence it has upon one’s whole attitude towards work. 
Having planned to do something, it gives one much more pleasure 
to do so than to do otherwise. This pleasure makes one look 
round for improved methods of working and for every little 
factor which is going to assist in the accomplishment of the task. 
It becomes easy to settle down to work . . . Planning has now 
come to be a most essential thing to me; it has greatly reduced 
the amount of waste time, given me more pleasure in work, and 
I feel has made my work so much more efficient that I begin to 
wonder how I ever managed without a plan.” 

That this student’s feeling of increased efficiency was not 
illusory is indicated by the fact that, whereas at the end of 1929 
her position in a section of 30 people was 19, at the end of 1930 
it was 1. She was a very conscientious student, who worked 
quite as “ hard ” in 1929 as in 1930. There can be no doubt 
but that her astonishing improvement was due in large measure 
to the adoption of systematic planning in study. 

(6) The importance of definite aims, ideals and purposes. 


Note.—These students were obliged to formulate in writing 
their aims and purposes, both immediate and remote, and to 
justify them. They were asked to include both their vocational 
aims and others not specifically related to the life’s work for 
which they were preparing. They were advised to examine 
the latter carefully with a view to eliminating any which 
conflicted with their major vocational aims. In a few cases 
this led to the abandoning of certain minor ambitions. 

(c) The training of interest, attention and will. 

(@) The principles of efficient memorising. 

(e) Learning to reason and to attack new problems. 

IV. More objective factors underlying efficient study. 

(a) General principles of efficient learning arising out of 
a study of curves of work, e.g., the proper distribution 
of time, the necessity of rest-pauses. 

(b) Getting the substance of written and spoken matter. 

Note.—Despite their many years of study, these students 
showed profound ignorance of the main principles underlying 
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the reading of text-books and listening to lectures. For example, 
none of them paid practical tribute to the value of first tackling 
a chapter as a whole; all of them read much too slowly and 
much too passively ; few of them really appreciated the difference 
between “ taking note”’ and “ taking notes ” in a lecture. By 
both theoretical and practical work an attempt was made to 
instil into them better habits in these directions. 


(c) How to write an essay or report on a particular topic. 
(d) How to do examinations. 


Note.—All the initiated realize that taking examinations 
is an art which involves much more than honest preparation. 
Guidance was given to these students in such matters as the 
use of previous examination papers, the judicious “ tipping ” 
of questions and types of questions, the planning of examination 
time, the discovery of the definite point of every question, 
dealing with the ambiguous question, the general superiority 
of two half-answers shrewdly presented over one complete 
answer, the pleasing presentation of answers, and various 
other devices calculated to wrest an extra mark from the 
examiner. 

(e) The measurement of progress. 


Note.—In all training in how to study a special feature 
should be made of the measurement of progress, since no other 
spur to further successful effort can equal quantitative knowledge 
of improvement. 


RESULTS. 


An indication of the practical value of the training is given 
by the table below, which shows for the 16 students their final 
percentage mark over all college subjects for 1929 and 1930. 
For all second-year students, the average final percentage was 
3 points higher than that which they gained as first-year students 
in 1929. I have made a rough allowance for this slight general 
rise by including what I have called a “corrected 1930 
percentage’, obtained by subtracting 3 from the actual average 
percentage obtained by each student in that year. For our test 
of the value of the training, we may compare the 1929 percentage 
with the “ corrected 1930 percentage’. 


TABLE OF RESULTS. 


What is indicated by these figures may be expressed in a 
variety of ways. <A first examination shows that there are 10 
cases of improvement and 6 cases of falling off. The falling off 
in two of these cases was wholly due to the fact that the students 
were required to take an extra subject which they cordially 
disliked, and in which they did rather badly. If we agree to 
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regard as insignificant all differences of less than 5 per cent., 
we find 9 cases of improvement and 4 of deterioration. The 
average improvement in those 9 cases is 16 per cent, the average 
deterioration in the 4 cases, 10 per cent. Cases of improvement 
of 10 per cent and over number 6, while there is just 1 case of 
deterioration of over 10 per cent. Or we can express the whole 
result in a single figure by noting that the 10 students who 
improved showed a total improvement of 143 points, while the 
6 students who deteriorated showed a total loss of 44 points. 
The balance on the credit side is 99 points, or an average over 
the 16 students of 6 per cent. 


Cor- Cor- 

1929 1930 rected 1929 1930 rected 

Cases. Per- Per- 1930 Cases. Per- Per- 1930 
centage. centage. Per- centage. centage. Per- 

centage. centage. 

A 72 87 84 I 65 60 57 
B 57 54 51 J 88 96 93 
Cc 53 90 87 K 57 83 80 
D 52 35 32 L 72 69 66 
E 85 98 95 M 68 80 me 
F 38 47 44 N 63 63 60 
G 4l 55 52 O 45 47 44 
H 40 64 61 P 49 54 51 


This average gain of 6 per cent. is surely not insignificant. 
But much more important is the very great improvement 
manifested in a few cases. Doubtless the majority of these 
students regarded “how to study” as just another topic to 
be learned. A few made efficient study-habits an integral part 
of their study-lives, and for these few the effort was rewarded 
by big dividends not only in the form of higher examination 
marks, but also in the form of increased ease and pleasure in 
study. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is freely admitted that these experimental results are 
not very striking. Not because I am seeking an easy explanation 
of this fact, but because I am thoroughly convinced that in- 
sufficient attention is paid to training students in the efficient 
use of their minds, I wish to state that last year was the first 
occasion on which I have taken any special interest in this 
matter. I am confident that, given more expert guidance than 
I was able to give, groping my way as I was and living “ from 
hand to mouth”, these students would have shown an appreciably 
greater improvement. 


But the main remark to be made is that students in a 
tertiary institution should not be in need of elementary guidance 
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in the technique of studying. Partly because of the improvement 
recorded above, but even more because of the shockingly bad 
study-habits revealed in the course of the experiment, the 
conclusion emerges that our schools, both primary and secondary, 
are too much concerned with the subject-matter of study, too 
little with their pupils’ methods. By the time a student has 
reached the tertiary institution, it is almost too late to instil 
proper habits of learning, since there is now required so much 
of that most difficult and disagreeable form of learning, that is, 
un-learning. One cannot but conclude that primary schools, 
and more especially secondary schools, are neglecting their 
most important function, teaching children how to use their 
minds. In view of what we know of the transfer of training, 
the neglect seems particularly regrettable. 
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REVIEW ARTICLES. 


I. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND SOME USEFUL BOOKS. 


By A. H. Martin, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Psychology, University of Sydney, and Honorary 
Director, Australian Institute of Industrial Psychology. 


A. Problems of Vocational Guidance. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S basic principle of education lays it 
down that the school shall train its pupils to become good 
citizens. In affording them the rudiments of education, the 
three “ R’s ” and spelling, it has already contributed considerably 
towards this end. The remainder of the curriculum consists 
mainly of cultural material and useful knowledge; but often 
in the organization of these latter subjects into intensive and 
abstract sciences the main principle of their usefulness tends 
to be lost and much essential matter is ‘ crowded out’. A 
second principle might well follow from the first—that any 
course of study shall develop in concentric fashion from the 
centre of the pupil’s environment. The development of 
American education has, in the main, involved this second 
principle, hence we find that the future calling which the pupil 
is likely to follow receives considerable attention as a school 
subject. 

From the direction of the school course towards this 
important aspect of life has arisen certain occupational problems 
and a fairly complete system of vocational advice. The various 
aspects of this problem may be summarized as follows :— 

1. The Selection and Training of Vocational Counsellors or 
Advisers. 
. The Teaching of Occupational Studies as a school subject. 
. Application of Psychological Tests to Problems of 
Vocational Guidance. 
. Occupational Analyses and Opportunities. 
. The Problem of Placement. 
. Follow-up Studies after Counsel and Placement. 
Some of these problems have been realized in Great Britain 
and other continental countries, particularly Germany. As a 
result a fair amount of literature, some generally useful and 
some of local interest, has accumulated. The whole problem 
of guidance and its possibilities is of interest in Australia where 
its existence has, as yet, hardly been recognized officially. 
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Some indications of present possibilities and developments of 
the subject may therefore prove of interest. 

1. The appointment to school staffs of persons competent 
to afford vocational advice to pupils leaving school for work 
has for a long time been an accepted principle in the constitution 
of very many large schools in the United States. Such 
individuals are there styled Vocational Counsellors or Advisers. 
In England the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
which is attempting to stir public interest in these matters, 
offers the suggestion that they be styled ‘‘ Careers Masters’. 
While the purpose of their particular appointment is of especial 
interest as a possible teaching subject they might easily supple- 
ment the work of guidance and its problems by the teaching of 
accessory subjects. Such a person should be chosen especially 
on account of his agreeable social personality and capacity to 
interest pupils. Training of these “‘ Careers Masters’ should 
include special instruction in an introductory course in 
psychology. A second course in this subject should include a 
generous treatment of statistics, the subject of mental tests of 
all kinds covering both administration, history and theory and 
the main problems of abnormal psychology. A course in 
experimental psychology would be at least useful if not absolutely 
essential. Clinical practice in the use of tests and their 
application to special cases should follow. A further and parallel 
course should include a careful study of “ occupations’ and 
problems connected therewith. Such masters after appointment 
should carry out their counselling work under the direction of a 
central research bureau with an experienced psychologist as 
its head. This organization should prepare tests and norms, 
afford information and advice in difficult cases and exercise a 
general supervision over the work. 

2. The subject of necessary tests for use in the work and 
their application has been extensively treated in a previous 
article in this Journal,! so that only a passing reference is 
necessary here. 

3. The teaching of occupational studies is an important 
feature of the work in the schools in the United States of America. 
In this State the syllabus of work for Commerical Intermediate 
Schools lays down the principle that representative factories 
and business houses should be visited for observation. How 
far this constitutes a genuine feature of teaching is hard to say. 
One does not, however, frequently meet with or hear of parties 
of school boys being conducted on such visits. In American 
schools not only are such inspections made, but they are supple- 
mented by careful teaching in such subjects according to regular 
lesson assignments. Such a school course introduced into the 
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local curricula would provide a basis for real teaching in 
geography and bring the academic youth into touch with that 
world into which he must soon pass to take his place. In 
addition to teaching the subjects, American schools or school 
systems frequently issue pamphlets which outline the main 
features of possible local occupations. These afford information 
about salaries or wages paid, prospects and conditions of entry 
to the calling, and the nature of the duties required. The 
value of such a guide to both pupils and their parents is immense. 
In place of vague and frequently false ideas of what the lad is 
likely to enter upon, the statements provided afford a clear and 
certain guide to all the possibilities mentioned. Some such 
studies have been issued spasmodically in various Australian 
States. but the work has not been systematically done or even 
seriously taken up anywhere as yet. 

4. After the testing has been accomplished and due interest 
and enthusiasm aroused in the candidates, the problem of 
placement arises. In a small and limited country centre the 
adviser might well act personally as a placement agent by getting 
in touch with local employers. In large urban areas the work is 
better carried out by a central placement bureau, under the 
direction of, or at least acting in conjunction with, the 
psychological bureau. Files of suitable candidates would be 
maintained with details of school examinations achieved and 
mental test results. As a vacancy arises a small group of 
individuals might be notified to present themselves for ultimate 
selection by an employer. The file and information covering 
such an individual would be retained for some years, and an 
annual report might be obtained from the employer concerning 
his suitability and progress. In certain cases readjustments 
might be necessary ; further psychological advice might assist 
the lad in his attitude to his employer, or the latter might be so 
informed of the mental make-up and circumstances of his 
employee as to appreciate the peculiar problems of the individual. 
This post-placement work should be carried out by the bureau. 
The compilation of information as to “ absorption capacity ” of 
particular industries, the effective wages or salaries paid, 1.e., 
the average amount actually obtained per annum, including 
consideration in regard to work, stoppages and time off, etc., 
should be a further part of the work of the bureau. 

5. Occupational analyses, that is to say, a careful and 
scientific assessment of the tasks involved in a special type of 
work, should be made by the psychological bureau. Such an 
analysis is distinct from the descriptive side of an occupation 
and involves a fairly detailed study of distinct tasks, the 
dexterities or skills, degree of intelligence, sensory judgment, 
knowledge and other capacities involved. This analysis will 
serve for a guide in determining and arranging tests for such 
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vocations, which is also part of the duty of the psychological 
research bureau. Not only will there be an accumulation of 
details of particular callings, but these will tend to fall into 
groups with certain major common test scores signifying capacity 
in this or that group, and with minor accessory test results 
differentiating these again into special sections and particular 
vocations. These details will be finally placed in the hands of 
school counsellors. 

6. Not less important than the foregoing is the ‘“‘ follow-up ”’ 
work for placed cases. Again, this work should be undertaken 
by the psychological bureau. The possible need for certain 
adjustments and readjustments has been already pointed out, 
but there remains an additional duty for the bureau to perform, 
that of advising the youthful worker in the matter of further 
phases of specialized education and self development in con- 
junction with his calling. Many individuals of undoubted 
capacity and merit otherwise drift, either from lack of interest 
and encouragement from their employers or from their own 
ignorance of future possibilities. Where there are recognised 
welfare officers or staff superintendents in organizations, these 
individuals might well work in conjunction with the bureau, 
to assist the youth entering into a position with such a firm. 
The organization of special classes or the publication of necessary 
information about existing facilities should be a joint duty of 
both bureau and staff superintendents. 

The careful consideration of cases that do not make good 
after appointment, and the tendency of certain individuals to 
pass from job to job must also receive consideration. From a 
careful examination of failures in adjustment, it should be 
possible to determine whether the difficulties are temperamental 
ones or due to faulty advice. Whatever the diagnosis may be, 
the information so obtained must be of service either as 
concerning studies of temperament, or affording information 
necessary to a readjustment of standards in the psychological 
tests. The careful consideration of both aspects would assist 
in reducing “‘ misfits’ to a minimum, 


B. Some Useful Books on Vocational Problems. 


Many and varied are the types of texts issued upon the 
problems of vocational guidance, and the same remark applies 
to their value to students of the subject. The main sources of 
such works are the United States and Great Britain. In the 
former country one finds two types of books, those which describe 
methods of counselling and instruction by workers specially 
employed in such work in the schools, and those written by 
psychologists who have an interest in this work and who deal 
largely with adult personnel problems. The former are mainly 
descriptive, the latter academic, in character. Great Britain 
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has produced the happy medium in a book issued by practising 
psychologists working in conjunction with the school. To any 
psychologist seeking a practical guide book for use in Australia, 
British texts will undoubtedly afford the greatest help. 

A book by F. M. Earle and other members of the staff of 
the British Institute of Industrial Psychology has recently 
been published. It provides an account of an experiment in 
vocational guidance with 625 boys and 582 girls leaving the 
London County Council schools for occupations. It supplements 
the general account with the results of a follow-up enquiry 
eovering a maximum period of four years after leaving school. 
The experiment was financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Trust of the United Kingdom, and this corporation also made 
possible the present publication by a further grant. 


The work was mainly an extension of the plan initiated 
and developed by Professor Cyril Burt and on the lines described 
recently in this Journal. The subjects of the experiment were 
of the semi-skilled type of worker who leaves school at fourteen 
years of age. The book is prefaced by a recommendation from 
Viscount D’Abernon, President of the Institute, and by a 
foreword from its Principal, Dr. C. S. Myers. 

After describing the aims and scheme of the experiment, 
the third chapter describes the various phases of examination 
and is of direct interest to the vocational psychologist. It 
involved a study of the Environmental Conditions of the home 
and the collection from teachers of reports upon pupils. With 
regard to physical examinations which were carried out by 
medical practitioners, the results proved of value mainly from 
@ negative aspect. Thus certain actual disabilities might 
preclude a child from an indoor occupation or from one involving 
great physical exertion, and so on; the examinations did not 
afford any directions of constructive value. It is interesting 
to note that any one single test, or even team of physical tests, 
proved not so valuable as a thorough medical overhaul of each 
separate organ. Results in the form of tables of the measure- 
ments and correlations of the physical tests administered bear 
out this contention. 

Next follows a complete description of the various mental 
tests administered, covering general intelligence, form relations 
(a test specially designed for this survey), various form-board 
tests, a mechanical ability test modified from the Stenquist 
test of mechanical construction, and a group of manual dexterity 
tests. Reports on the last have been previously published by 
the Institute at different times. In addition, special tests of 
arithmetic and spelling were added. 

Special attention was given to the factors of interests, 
temperament and character. These factors were adjudged by 
the examiners during an interview. The judgments allowed for 
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five grades or degrees of each of the various qualities assessed. 
(Incidentally it may be remarked that psychometrics shows a 
distinct lack of provision for suitable tests of an objective 
character in place of subjective estimates of temperament and 
character.) A study of “ interests’ was made by getting the 
children to sort cards with various typical activities pictured on 
them, into three heaps, one including “likes’’, the second 
‘‘ indifferences”, and the third “ dislikes’. From a study of 
the groupings of these occupational cards individual interest 
trends were discovered. 

Not the least interesting is the following chapter detailing 
methods of classifying occupations by a system of job-analysis. 
One engaged in this work would desire far more details than the 
mere outline that has been furnished here. 

The remainder of the work covers the results of studies of 
after-careers. This involved the personal follow-up, by officers 
of the Institute, of the various individuals to whom guidance 
was given. The difficulties encountered from both parents and 
employers were many and various, and were largely due to 
ignorance. The experiences appear to have been not unen- 
lightened by humour; thus one hears of a court “ immoralised 
by Dickens ” and a girl with a “ psysiological mind’. 

The statistical results of the experiment prove that the best 
results were obtained where the Institute’s vocational advice 
was followed. This fact was demonstrated by the employers’ 
reports as well as by the less frequent changes of positions by 
those who followed advice in comparison with those who went 
against the vocational advice tendered. The book closes with 
an appendix containing valuable suggestions for the organization 
of vocational guidance in schools involving the employment of 
‘“‘ Careers Masters’, and abridged copies of most of the “‘ paper ”’ 
tests involved. To anyone seeking to know, in fair detail, 
how vocational guidance is to be carried out, the book must 
prove invaluable, especially in the first sections. The latter 
portions should demonstrate to the honest but intellectual 
sceptic the value of vocational guidance when practised by 
properly skilled and trained vocational psychologists. 

Among the more important exact scientific psychological 
contributions are two by professional psychologists. The first 
of these, “‘ Procedures in Employment Psychology”, is by Drs. 
Bingham and Freyd of the Personnel Bureau. The former is 
editor of the Personnel Journal and both have made original 
and valuable contributions to psychometrics. The text is one 
for the practising psychologist rather than the general reader 
and covers the particular aspect of vocational selection. 
“ Aptitude Testing’, by Professor Clarke Hull, treats of tests in 
general and covers a similar range of subjects as the former 
text. It contains an especially valuable and thorough chapter 
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on “ anatomical signs’ as possible measurements of aptitudes. 
Both books should form part of every University library in 
the section devoted to psychological texts, and either could 
well be used as advanced class texts in psychometrics. 

Some American publications by the McGaw Company 
approach the problem of vocational guidance from a more general 
and descriptive standpoint. ‘‘ Practice in Vocational Guidance, 
a Book of Readings ’’ should prove the most helpful to Australian 
readers. Its sections include papers and discussions on 
“ Organising for Vocational Guidance in the Schools, Classes in 
Occupational Information, Research in Occupational Information 
and Methods of Preventing and Using such Material, a general 
discussion of Psychological Tests and Measurements and 
Placement and Follow-up’’. 

“Principles and Problems’’, also a book of readings, covers 
such subjects as, Guidance in schools and colleges and of those 
already in Employment, Suggestions for an Individual 
Questionnaire and an important chapter on Personality and 
Vocations. In the third of this trilogy, “ Cases in the Adminis- 
tration of Guidance’, reference is made to plans for teaching 
Vocations as a subject of school studies. The equipment and 
duties of Vocational Counsellors in Schools is also discussed. 

Another valuable set of books if ever the teaching of 
“occupations ’’ should become a subject of formal school 
instruction in Australia have for their general title, ‘‘ Vocations 
in Industry”. This series covers, in three volumes, the field of 
Agriculture, Mining and Manufacturing. A useful manual to 
accompany these supplies teaching methods in the application 
of the information contained. Lesson plans and methods of 
instruction are worked out in useful detail. 

Two useful handbooks for the use of the layman as well as 
professional counsellors are English in origin. The first of these, 
*“ Careers for our Boys’’, sets out possible lines of vocation for 
boys in England of high school level of intellect and education. 
The second, ‘‘ Careers and Vocational Training’, covers the 
same field for professional and educated women. Both books 
have a local and British application. They would prove to be 
suggestive and helpful rather than of direct value. 

Such a list cannot be considered complete without reference 
to the Vocational Guidance Magazine issued in the United 
States. All types of problems, general or individual, educational 
or practical, receive treatment in its pages. To anyone interested 
in the progress of the work abroad the perusal of its numbers 
should prove interesting and stimulating. 
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II. 
By S. ANGus. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, THEIR NATURE AND THEIR 
HISTORY. By Prof. Carl Clemen and eleven other Specialists; pp. 
xiv + 482. English tr. by A. K. Dallas, M.A. (Harrap & Co., 1931). 
Price: 15s. net. 


It is quite impossible in a limited space to give an 
adequate review of a work on the history of religion stretching 
in time from pre-historic days till our own day, and covering 
an area from China to Peru. Moreover, this comprehensive 
volume is the product of twelve eminent specialists, and no 
mere man at the present day can claim on this extensive and 
intensely worked field to adjudicate upon the work of 
specialists in every department. 

According to the editor, Prof. Carl Clemen, “the main 
purpose of this work is to provide the general reader with an 
account of the history of the various religions of the world”. 
But other claims are made for the independent value of the 
work: (1) In addition to a description of primitive religion, 
the national religions, world religions, “the work contains a 
discussion of pre-historic religion, which has never before 
been included in any similar work, and of Judaism and 
Christianity, which are usually omitted”. (2) “In dealing with 
those religions whose history falls into several periods the 
writers have sought to avoid emphasising some of these at the 
expense of others.” (3) The contributors as specialists in the 


subjects assigned have been able to add something not easily 
found elsewhere. 


The execution of the composite work fully substantiates 
these claims. The volume consists of four parts: (I) Pre- 
historic Religion; (II) Primitive Religion, both by Prof. 
Clemen, and by way of introduction to the two main parts; 
(III) Ancient National Religions, including Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, Persian, Greek and Roman, Celtic, 
Teutonic, Slavic, Japanese; and (IV) the World Religions— 
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Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam. The value of the 
book is much enhanced by a felicitous selection of 135 illus- 
trations of immediate relevancy to the student. Each chapter 
is provided with a bibliography, mostly in German. For the 
English edition some better arrangement should have been 
made and at least translations of the German works listed. 
The omission of some excellent British and American works 
which would have proved serviceable to the general reader is 
to be regretted. For example, the bibliography to the chapter 
on Christianity covers nearly two pages of small type, present- 
ing without one exception titles in German, mostly meritorious 
works. But there are several equally important works in 
French, Italian, and still more in English, which in this 
department specially merited mention. Similarly, in the 
bibliography, exclusively German, to Buddhism, no reference 
is made to any of the works of Prof. Kenneth Saunders, who 
is probably the best authority in the English-speaking world 
on Buddhistic history. 


This survey of the religious strivings of mankind during 
at least seven millennia has been carried out in a masterly 
fashion. Each contributor writes independently, yet the work 
does not suffer from a lack of unity. Each scholar has drawn 
from the original sources and taken full cognizance of the 
latest ethnological and archeological discoveries. The student 
can rest assured that he is throughout in the hands of com- 
petent guides, while the specialist will not be offended by 
inaccuracies or ill-considered judgments. 


We are permitted to contemplate the evolution, decay, 
and regeneration of religion, and to mark the formative in- 
fluences of environment, racial and national genius, and the 
contemporary problems which each living religion faces. We 
watch the forces of conservatism coming in conflict—and too 
often victoriously in votes—with the insight of creative 
individuals, and the unending battle of scribe and legalist 
against the intuitionist and prophet. A thousand links are 
discovered between immemorial antiquity and to-day. Primi- 
tive rituals survive to-day for usages and cults entirely 
different from their primitive form and with modernized 
theological explanations to conceal the identity. Often the 
ritual has been ennobled and spiritualized, but not rarely it 
exercises its retarding and blinding influence on the higher 
religion which has thoughtlessly afforded it hospitality. -We 
see the unbroken continuity of orendism (belief in Mana or 
“nower” in an inanimate object or person) from primitive man 
to the worshipper in Christian sacraments. Orenda is 
attributed at first to impersonal and nameless things, then 
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to the corpse of the dead, and then through animism to the 
“spiritual” part of the dead, and in its last stages survives in 
an active cult of saints and martyrs in popular Christianity. 
The saint has succeeded the “hero” or semi-divine man. 


Sometimes striking contrasts appear in the religions of 
neighbouring peoples, even when those peoples have had long 
continued and active intercourse in peace and war and litera- 
ture. For example, in the Babylonian religion we find an 
almost Hebraic sense of sin and guilt compared with the 
formalism of Persian worship. The Persians showed little 
regard to the dead body, while the Greeks, both in war and 
peace, paid meticulous attention to funeral rites. The 
Egyptian mind was profoundly concerned with the question of 
a future life and retribution beyond death, while the more 
truly religious Hebrews did not, until a comparatively late 
period in their history, arrive at the belief in a moral immor- 
tality, and then only piecemeal and through foreign influences 
reacting on their reflective spirit in exile and humiliation. 
Some religions, such as the Greek, developed no missionary 
spirit, while others, such as Judaism, Christianity, or Islam, 
were energetically propagandist even to the point of securing 
proselytes by violence and other immoral methods. In some 
religions, such as the last three mentioned, the belief in the 
personality of the Deity is strong and definite, but in Greek 
religion, on account: of the pantheistic trend of the Greek 
mind and in spite of the anthropomorphism of its religion, 
the sense of personality in the Deity is vague, and in 
Buddhism there is, properly speaking, no Deity but an 
abstract system or a substitute in the personality of the 
Buddha. Islam, a Shemitic religion, still retains the loyalty 
of its desert home, and has also won enormous victories on 
Aryan soil; on the other hand, Christianity, another Shemitic 
religion, failed in Jewry but achieved its successes among non- 
Semites. Successful as its missionaries have been elsewhere, 
it has hitherto made practically no progress among Shemitic 
peoples. It may also be noted that the two Oriental religions, 
Christianity and Islam, received their rich contributions of 
mysticism from Aryan sources. Christianity took on its mystic 
qualities in its contact with Hellenism from Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism. Islam developed Sufism in contact with the 
religious mind of Aryan India. Of the internal ecenomy of 
Islam it is interesting that the four schools of Mohammedan 
theology and jurisprudence, namely, the Hanaitic, the 
Malikitic, the Shaf’itic and the Hanbalitic, are all orthodox, 
whereas in Christianity each school, church, or sect, holds 
itself alone to be orthodox and its competitors heterodox or 
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unchurched, and that day is far distant when the divergent 
parties within Christianity will mutually recognize each 
other or even practise a kindly tolerance. In this respect of 
intolerance Christianity stands nearer to its mother religion 
than does its younger sister of the Arabian desert. It was 
not without historic justification that Israel cherished in her 
heart the belief of being the chosen people inasmuch as her 
tribal and national religion not only became a world-religion, 
but gave birth to two other world-religions, Christianity and 
Islam. She thus proved her unique religious genius in 
becoming the source of the religion of nearly half of the popu- 
lation of the earth. Of the two daughter religions of 
Judaism, Christianity has in the main followed the prophetic 
ideals and Islam has in the main rather stressed the legalistic 
requirements, though both religions are hampered by primitive 
survivals. It also strikes one as incongruous that Christianity 
—the professed religion of Love—has outdone all other 
religions in its use of a hell of eternal torment, against which 
the highest ethical conscience of Greek paganism revolts. 
Christianity has yet much both to learn and unlearn in its 
enduring message to the world. In the evolution of some of 
the greater religions, which owe their origin to historical 
founders, marked divergences are manifested in certain depart- 
ments from the teaching and spirit of the founders, particu- 
larly in Christianity and Islam, and to a less degree in 
Zoroastrianism. 


Out of an embarrassing choice of excellent outlines of the 
various religions in this volume those on Babylonian, Greek 
religion, and Christianity may be specially commended. The 
statuesque religion of Sumeria and Babylonia did not escape 
that self-criticism by which every religion profits. The Epic of 
Gilgames presents the Mesopotamian gods in an unfavourable 
light. This Babylonian Prometheus, two-thirds divine and one- 
third human, defies the gods in the interests of a human sense 
of righteousness; in steadfastness to his lofty purpose, in 
loyalty and truth he condemns their caprice, injustice and 
cowardice. This God-man ushers in a new conception of 
righteousness and of the relations between Deity and mortals. 
“It is probably in this Epic that the Promethean spirit first 
appears in human history, embodied in a figure of imperish- 
able, tragic, dignity.” Similarly, the Lay of Hra is almost 
Euripidean in its attitude toward popular superstition. 

In dealing with Greek religion one may feel that Prof. 
Pfister has hardly done justice to the expression of Hellenic 
religion in literature, especially in the tragic drama, compared 
with the more formal cult side. He remarks: “The Greeks, it 
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is true, had no great founders of religion or prophets who left 
their mark on their country’s religion after they themselves 
had passed away. Nevertheless Greek religion owed much to 
men of genius like the authors of the Homeric poems, the great 
sculptors and painters and philosophers, as well as to men 
like Alexander the Great and Augustus,” but he admits that 
the matchless Greek genius itself alone can account for the 
variety of expression of Greek religion. ‘The mischievous 
effect in every religion of the facile vor populi vox dei was 
felt in Greece as in Christian lands; “even among the Greeks 
beauty made less appeal than holiness to religious feeling. 
The gold and ivory image of Athene by Phidias in the 
Parthenon at Athens called forth admiration, but religious 
homage was always paid only to the insignificant but sacro- 
sanct image of Athene which had come down from olden time 

. in his time of need the Greek preferred to have recourse 
to the deities which had been worshipped in his own village 
or in his native city since the days of old.” The epos of the 
Homeric gods was responsible for that cleavage which 
“appeared in Greek religion greater than that which is found 
in other religions—the cleavage between the religion that 
found expression in literature and art and that which was 
manifested in popular faith and practice with its primitive 
ingredients”. Pfister expresses dissent from Rohde’s great 
work Psyche maintaining, against Rohde, that Oriental and 
Thracian orgiasm in Greek religion was not gradually 
Hellenized and humanized. He also questions Rohde’s view 
that the Delphic oracle in its style of prophesy owed anything 
to the Dionysiac religion of “enthusiasm”. Further, “the god 
of Delphi and his oracle contributed far more than even 
Demeter and Dionysos to the unification of Greek religion. If 
we are to regard the Homeric Epos as a uniform Bible, and if 
we are to see in the Mysteries an attempt to achieve a unified 
religious society, then we can see in the sanctuary of Delphi a 
kind of ancient Papacy.” Pfister’s testimony to Plato and his 
pupil Aristotle, and to Aristotle’s pupil, Alexander, is worth 
citing: “These three men can be described in the same words: 
all three were founders of a new and great empire. Plato 
was the discoverer of the world of Ideas, that changeless world 
that lies apart from the shifting world of phenomena. 
Aristotle, the historian, philosopher, and organizer of science, 
recognized the unity that underlies all the sciences, and thus 
made a discovery which has borne fruit down to our own days, 
although the world was slow in understanding its value. 
Alexander the Great discovered the East, threw it open to the 
influences of the West, and founded one united political 
empire extending from the city where Plato taught to the 
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land where Buddhism prevailed. All these three empires had 
one feature in common—the aspiration towards unity.” Only 
a unified and unifying religion was lacking, but “the world 
had to be Hellenized before it could be Christianized”. In 
the process of unification “Greece, which had begun to 
Hellenize the East, was in great danger of being itself 
Orientalized. Its complete domination by the East, however, 
was averted by a power which had begun to play a decisive 
part in the history of the world. That power was Rome.” 


The chapter on Christianity by Prof. Seeberg will repay 
careful reading. “Christianity arose in a world in which 
religion was already a living power .. . broad waves of 
Oriental religion were flowing over the Western world, and 
Christianity may be regarded as the climax of this general 
Orientalization of the West. It is a fact of prime importance 
that Christianity is an Oriental religion.” The troublesome 
questions disturbing the Christian society and rending its 
external unity are clearly stated, and especially the conflict 
between the Hebraic and the Hellenistic tendencies in the new 
religion. The richer the content of a religion, and the more 
original its creative personalities, the deeper will be the 
cleavages and the more prominent the schisms which 
legalists will deplore and ecclesiastics condemn, but which 
students of the manifold expressions and manifestations of the 
richly endowed human spirit will consider as more healthful 
than baneful. 

On the fundamental question, “Is Christian theology a 
child of the Oriental mind or is it a product of Greek thought? 
Was Christianity Orientalized or Hellenized?” the author 
utters the caveat “there is need of great caution before we 
give our support to the accepted opinion of to-day that 
Christianity has been orientalized. That opinion is based on 
the false assumption that there ever was a Christianity that 
was not essentially Oriental. We shall therefore do well to 
adhere to the older opinion that Christianity was Hellenized. 

. This Hellenizing process has taken place again and 
again in the history of Western Christianity; indeed, the 
conflict between Oriental and Greek thought long continued 
to dominate the intellectual history of Europe and Nearer 
Asia.” 

The estimate of the work of Origen seems unfair and in- 
adequate beside the generous estimates of Augustine and 
Aquinas. “Augustine has incised the Christianity of Paul 
into Neo-Platonic mysticism. . . Augustine also brought Neo- 
Platonic mysticism into ecclesiastical positivism. According 
to him the means which procure the blessed vision are the 
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means of grace provided by the Church.” It was Thomas 
Aquinas who “recast theology and philosophy in the spirit 
of Aristotle, without, however, completely eliminating Neo- 
Platonism. It is a remarkable spectacle this repeated 
Hellenization of Christianity, which, however, in virtue of its 
inherent Oriental elements, only deepened the unity of the 
Christian religion.” 


On the victory of Trinitarianism against the transcen- 
dence of Arianism, Seeberg notes at least one important cause 
of that victory and some weighty consequences: “victory lay 
with the Alexandrines just because their doctrine was more in 
keeping with the popular piety. Their victory opened wider 
the door for an inpouring of the Mystery religions into the 
Church, but it also concentrated Christian thought upon the 
Saviour and upon salvation, and thus prevented theology and 
religion from evaporating into mere speculation. All debate 
about God as the Primal Cause, all speculation on the 
existence that lies beyond existence ceased.” 


The section on Western Christianity is particularly good 
in its perspective. The centripetal and the centrifugal forces 
are both taken into account. The new spiritual self-confidence 
of the eleventh century gave rise to individualism and sub- 
jectivism. “It was at the end of the eleventh century that this 
new individualistic feeling of life appeared.” This Subjec- 
tivism “was the cradle of Scholasticism, and produced the 
three great attempts to make Christian truth a personal posses- 
sion,” those of Anselm, Abelard, and Bernard of Clairvaux. 
The variety rather than the homogeneity of Scholasticism is 
set forth. The appeals of Catholicism to-day and the chief 
merits and characteristics of the Lutheran Reformation are 
stated with lucidity and impartiality and with as much truth 
as can be put into general statements. All the main move- 
ments in Christianity up to the twentieth century approach to 
the study of Christianity through the historical method rather 
than, as previously, through dogma, are briefly included. One 
misses, however, reference to the recent ecumenical movements 
within Christendom, which aim, some at an external and legis- 
lative uniformity, and others at a recognition of spiritual 
unity amid diversity of cult and theology. This movement, 
which is steadily gathering momentum, strives in a new spirit 
and with an enlightened view of catholicity to realize the 
truth of Ignatius’ words to the Smyrnaeans, “where Christ 
Jesus is, there is the Universal Church.” Meanwhile we may 
rest in the confidence about Christianity which Mohammed 
expressed about his religion, that “my people will never be 
unanimous in error.” But in view of the past methods of 
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deciding the truth within Christianity we may ask, By whom 
or how will the infallible decision be made? 

The author concludes his review thus: “There can never 
be a new religion for European civilization, because both the 
increasing complexity of life and the loss of the ‘spiritual’ 
call loudly for the ‘simplicity’ of religion. Our task is to 
preserve the profound thought and the historical certainty of 
the essentials of Christianity and to permeate with these the 
thought and the life of the nations and of all. mankind. 
Christianity aims at a culture of the mind, of love, and of 
deed, a culture that embraces the innumerable ramifications of 
life and reaches the profound contradiction that underlies 
human life.” 


DISCUSSION. 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


Prorgessor GOULD’s reply (this Journal, Vol. ix, No. 3) to 
my observations on his appeal for a recognition of the claims 
of “the individual child” in school-teaching must surely provide 
conclusive evidence that the representatives of educational 
science are far from perceiving a need for that philosophical 
criticism of basic concepts—even from the devotees of the 
science itself—which is so well marked a feature of the 
physical sciences today. It would appear that criticism of 
the statements of modern educationalists must be limited by 
the consideration, not of what inferences from these statements 
are valid or invalid, but of what inferences are intended or not 
intended. It is certain that if these conditions be accepted, 
anything like scientific criticism in this field is at once put 
out of court. If, nevertheless, a philosopher persists in the 
attempt at objective criticism, he can at least plead the 
sanction of the well-worn principles that it’s a free country, 
and a cat may look at a king. 

1. Professor Gould repudiates all concern with my 
“hobby”—or worse—of individuality or the concept thereof, 
and prefers to preach the “gospel” of the individual child. The 
latter alternative means that no two children are alike, and 
because of the differences they call for a measure of unequal 
treatment. His audience, he claims, could have no difficulty 
in. distinguishing the two topics. Only a self-centred 
philosopher could confuse them. 

An interesting commentary on this claim is to be found 
in the remarks interposed by Miss Mary Cochran (same issue) 
from her own elevated standpoint “above the battle”. She 
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at least takes Professor Gould to be urging, as she puts it, 
“the right of the child to be treated by his teacher as an 
individual, and not as a mere class-unit”. With this, of course, 
I cordially agree (though I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand the negative clause), but this position evidently involves 
some ethical concept of individuality which exceeds the limits 
of Professor Gould’s “gospel” as he now defines it. Miss 
Cochran, for one, has found such a “philosophical” principle 
inherent in Professor Gould’s statements, quite over and above 
the question of the extent to which “group” teaching—as 
opposed (why?) to “individual” teaching—is effective or desir- 
able. It appears, then, as if the appreciation of some, at least, 
of Professor Gould’s audience may have been sustained by 
what they took to be the philosophical implications of his 
remarks. 

2. In refutation of my interpretation of his position to 
the effect that individuality is a datum and not a value, 
Professor Gould now assures me that individuality is both a 
datum to be operated upon and an end to be progressively 
achieved. 

This remark has a distinctly philosophic flavour about it. 
Is Saul also among the prophets? May I venture to take it 
that the individuality which is a datum is that described by 
the words “no two children are alike” (that which Professor 
Gould agrees with me in designating “particularity”), and 
the individuality which is an end is that to be secured by the 
“measure of unequal treatment’”—while the combination of the 
two is the “gospel”? 

3. If so, I want to know wherein the identity of the two 
individualities consists. It is this identity alone which pro- 
vides the basis for the charge that class-teaching in its usual 
form fails to respect the rights of individuality. But I submit 
that before such a charge can be substantiated, we must have 
some clear conception of the nature and basis of the indi- 
viduality which is an end. No reason has been given us to 
suppose that it has any resemblance whatever (barring the 
name) to the individuality which is a datum. 

4. In this connection the following considerations seem 
to me to be of some importance: 

(a) If the position in the schools to-day is as stated by 
Professor Gould, the diversely equipped children do not merely 
call for, but most notably are receiving, “a measure of unequal 
treatment” already. 

(b) How do we get the individuality which is a datum? 
The practical position is entirely misrepresented by contrast- 
ing the “bedrock fact” of particular differences of capacity 
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and interest, with philosophical theories that may be held 
indifferently in the greatest possible variety in conjunction 
with the acceptance of such facts. There might be something 
in this if there existed means of access to the primitive nature 
of human beings independent of the common world of mean- 
ings (and “theories’’), or, as I put it before, if people had no 
minds. Because of the fact of mind, it follows that inequality 
is never an absolute datum. Inequalities can only be dis- 
closed on a background of some prior-accepted basis of 
equality, and further, the inequality is always relative to the 
particular type of equality postulated. It is to provide such a 
background that class teaching and instruction or examination 
in “subjects” exist. 

(ce) The question of the scholastic segregation of “back- 
ward” children is purely a question of the extent to which 
existing facilities are able to keep such children going along 
with the others. In itself it has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of individuality either as fact or as gospel. I would, how- 
ever, remind my critics, particularly Miss Cochran, that the 
picture so frequently drawn of the humiliation of these 
children in an ordinary class is one-sided and highly a priori. 
There is just as strong a factual case to be made out for the 
assertion that segregation of the backward leads to a feeling 
of inferiority, and that “moral injury” likewise attends the 
segregation of the “gifted”. In neither case is individuality 
promoted. It is absurd for educationalists to speak of moral 
injury when they have themselves eliminated the element of 
will, of addressing oneself to a common problem, from the 
whole situation, and tried to deal with it in terms purely of 
the different “qualities” of human subjects. In so doing they 
are merely being kind to be cruel. 

(@) In any case the public is entitled to demand some- 
thing much more satisfactory than the neo-pedagogical castles 
of indolence signified by such categories as “backward”, par- 
ticularly when based a priori on that German-American verbal 
logic which delights in making adjectives out of verbs, and 
substantives out of adjectives: he tarries—he is retarded—he 
is aretardate. I am not aware that the spirit of criticism upon 
such habits of mind is largely in evidence in psychological 
clinics. 

In conclusion, I would express my gratitude to Miss 
Cochran for explaining me. I am sorry to have to say, how- 
ever, that—whatever the case may be elsewhere—the solution 
she has found will not do in philosophy. To the philosopher, 
the explanation of the relativity of concepts to personal points 
of view is only tenable as a step towards the discovery and 
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formulation of objective truth. If educationalists have a 
different conception of individuality from that held by 
philosophers, they are thereby setting themselves up as a rival 
school of philosophy, and must be judged accordingly. My 
own criticism of the current pedagogical ideas about 
individuality, however, was and is rather that these ideas are 
not coherent; that together they fail to make sense. 
W. ANDERSON. 
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THE OXFORD GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST. C. Perrie Williams. 

Harrap & Co., London. Price: 6d. 

The test covers the ages of 11 to 14 years and has a time limit of 
40 minutes; it is obviously intended to be used without administering 
oral directions. Five types of tests are included in the series. The 
first of these requires the cancellation of a wrong item of a group, the 
second includes the well known Alpha number series, and the third 
test is the Analogies type. Test four is a rhythmic series modified 
from the Beta test, while the fifth is an ingenious and novel type of 
test based on similarities of pairs of items. 

A. H. Martin. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS. Psychological Review Co.; 1931. 
No. 185.—The Influence of Training on Changes in Variability of 
Achievement: Homer B. Reed. 

The author contends that the general resulis of ‘Thorndike, 
Thurstone, Starch and other psychologists that training increases the 
differences in initial scores is erroneous. He questions their methods 
of treating the statistics of the experiments reported and supplies 
additional data of his own on learning the “tossing and catching a 
yo-yo top”. 

No. 186.—Judging Emotions from Facial Expressions. Leo Kanner. 
The writer carefully explores and sums up the history of previous 

work in this field. His own experiments were limited to the pictures 
originally standardised by Feleky. He concludes, as previous authors 
do, that while the simple emotions may be readily recognized with 
exactness, complex forms of emotion are not easily diagnosed. The 
fusion of types into “shades and nuances” does not permit of their 
explicit denomination in actual terms of language. 

No. 188.—Modification of the Lid Reflex by Voluntarily Induced Sets. 
Helen Peak. 

This piece of experimental work is one involving the use of 
delicate apparatus. The subject was stimulated by sound and the 
effect upon the wink-reflex noted. This reflex was recorded by the 
reflection of a beam of light on a tiny concave mirror fixed above and 
to the eyelid. Stimulations were effected (1) by the simple reflex and 
(2) by requiring S to respond by the release of the usual reaction 
key. The results of the latter show a modification of the simple re- 
action by a retarded type of lid reflex. Obviously some cortical 
“inhibition” in the “Pavlovian” sense modifies the simple reflex act. 
The experiment appears to indicate the possibility of a new field of 
work, viz., in extending some of Pavlov’s methods hitherto confined to 
simple “conditioning” to more complex types of human reactions. 

A. H. Martin, 
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A PHILOSOPHY IN OUTLINE. By E. S. Bennett. INTERPRETA- 
TION AND ANALYSIS. By John Wisdom. Psyche Miniatures, 
Nos. 27 and 35. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.; 1931. 
Price: 2s. 6d. each. 

These two philosophical publications may well be reviewed together: 
Their importance is not to be judged from their size. They are 
packed with good things and are both straws which indicate the main 
trend of present day thought, being analytic and critical rather than 
immediately constructive. The former discusses some of the chief 
problems of philosophy, while the latter examines the functions of 
definition. 

In the foreword to a “Philosophy in Outline” the author expresses 
the conviction that eventually the principles of metaphysics and logic 
will form part of the universal school curriculum. “In these pages”, 
he says, “I have attempted to suggest, as regards its content, a 
minimum dose of what I believe to be incontrovertible philosophical 
truth such as might be suitable for teaching in all schools, and even 
at a fairly early stage.” The table of contents sets forth the problems 
discussed, viz., Consciousness, Reality, Experience, Psychology, Life, 
God, Asthetics, Conduct, Love, Polity, and the Occult. These topics 
are dealt with in an interesting and fresh way, but the reader will 
have to decide for himself whether this minimum dose of philosophical 
truth is adapted to the intellectual needs and capacities of even sixth 
form pupils. For stimulating and guiding discussion, among older 
students of philosophy or fairly well-read “amateurs”, the book is 
admirably suited. But its positive conclusions are surprisingly few 
considering the wide rangs of its topics. The author adopts a 
behaviourist attitude towards mental life. Psychology, he says, may 
be called “the analysis of behaviour, in the most general sense, of 
animate organisms as such’. The opinion is expressed that only 
when we abandon direct introspection and adopt the standpoint of the 
external observer can philosophising become easy. The book under 
review does not illustrate the truth of this statement so far as the 
ease of teaching of metaphysics in schools is concerned. A schoolboy 
would not be very enlightened by telling him that his empirical self 
is “a hollow mathematical figment”, that consciousness is “an abstrac- 
tion representing the activity of the organism in co-ordinating its 
sense-impressions”’, and that the real world although arrived at by a 
process of inference from sense-experience is “nothing more than a 
complicated mathematical figure” entirely abstract. Nor, possibly, 
would any boy, except a budding Bertrand Russell, see in experience 
“a single cross-section of the space-time continuum” or apply ‘‘some 
sort of quatum theory” to the elucidation of his sensations. But when 
the author deals with philosophical problems in the realm of values, 
his suggestions are both practical and practicable. In the chapter on 
Logic stress is laid on the necessity of exact definition. When discus- 
sing problems of conduct the author says that Christianity affords, to 
those who accept it, a genuine solution. Human conduct, he holds, 
belongs to an entirely different category to the instinctive behaviour 
of animals, being a secondary conative process determined by the 
individual’s knowledge and character. ‘The major acts of human 
conduct have a more or less clearly assignable object or purpose.” 
In regard to the problem of Polity the author believes that some 
sort of compromise between communism and capitalism is likely. In 
the meantime the best line on which to work for a solution of the 
problem is to induce those who have wealth and education to look 
upon these advantages as a trust and to use them for the public good. 

“Interpretation and Analysis’ is really a detailed examination of 
Bentham’s theory of Definition. But the examination is preceded by 
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two useful chapters in which the ambiguity attaching to the term 
“definition” is laid bare. <A definition is an assertion which either 
describes the meaning of a word, or which analyses one of its 
meanings. An “interpretation” is merely a description of the 
meaning of a word and, as such, is relatively unimportant. But in a 
definition by analysis one seeks to arrive at a concept or universal. 
The author is of the opinion that the “scandalous amount of disagree- 
ment which persists among philosophers” is due to the confusion 
between the two functions of definition. The logico-analytic philosopher 
uses language as a description of what he analyses, his object being 
not a more extensive knowledge but more precise knowledge. The 
author makes a particularly careful examination of Bentham’s 
“fictitious entities’ and concludes that some of them are logical 
constructions (é€.g., nations) whereas others are not (¢é.g., redness). 
Both of these “philosophical miniatures” are calculated to sharpen 
the critical powers of students of logic and metaphysics. 
M. Scorr FLETCHER. 
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Edward Glover. Ego Defence and the Mechanism of Oral Ejection in 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor F. W. Dunlop, of the University of Otago, has been 
granted leave of absence for 1932 on account of the state of his health. 
Dr. E. N. Merrington, Master of Knox College, has been invited to 
undertake the duties of Dr. Dunlop during his year of absence, and, 
with the approval of the Council of Knox College, has accepted the 
invitation. 
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